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“Market Research as a Guide to Economical 
farketing,” by George T. Trundle, Jr., presi- 
ent, The Trundle Engineering Company. Here 
sa group of case reports showing how a variety 
f manufacturers planned their marketing pro- 
rams on the basis of market studies which 
hem to avoid many costly errors and 
peed up the success of their selling programs. 





























































“Merchandising a Staple Industrial Product 
hrough Packaging.” How the Grabler Manu- 
acturing Company has successfully lifted its line 
t pipe fittings out of the class of ordinary staple 
roducts with a merchandising campaign built 
pround the idea of a packed product new to the 
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A preview of the outstanding program which 
will feature the seventeenth annual conference of 
he National Industrial Advertisers Association 
0 be held Sept. 20-23 at Hotel New Yorker, 
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vith photographs of speakers and chairmen of 
ee various committees. 
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Industrial Preparedness for S 


How the War Department is preparing industry to take 
over the production of necessities in an emergency 


By The Honorable Louis Johnson, Assistant Secretary of War 


@ YOU advertising executives have a 
way of coining pithy slogans which in 
two, three or four catch words epito- 
mize a volume of thought. Your as- 
signing of the subject, “Industrial Pre- 
paredness for Security,” is in keeping 
with your characteristic ability as 
phrase makers. Try as I may, I can 
find no slogan which so aptly describes 
or so completely summarizes the na- 
ture of my duties and my responsibili- 
ties in the War Department. With 
your permission, therefore, I shall 
adopt the title of this address as the 
motto of my office. 

\ good motto is, indeed, a valuable 
asset to any advertising campaign. It 
attracts attention. It arouses curiosity. 
It stimulates interest. Even if it be 
the best of slogans, however, it will 
not result in sustained success unless 
the article itself possesses intrinsic 
merit. Let us, therefore, examine the 
merits of our industrial mobilization 
program. 

An address delivered before the Indus- 

| Advertising Conference of the 35th 


A nual Convention of the Advertising 
Federation of America, New York. 
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We live in a world where wars are 
a grim probability. In defense of our 
rights, our property and our territory, 
we may be called upon at any time to 
defend ourselves with all of our re- 
sources. We, therefore, must have a 
definite, practical program for an 
emergency which will enable us, with 
a minimum of friction and delay, to 
shift from a relatively free competitive 
system into an emergency state. We 
must be ready to marshal our eco- 
nomic, social and psychological forces 
behind the man at the front to enable 
him in an emergency to achieve vic- 
tory with the greatest speed and with 
the least possible loss of life and 
treasure. 

Nations that live in an armed camp 
need no industrial mobilization plan. 
They are always geared for battle. We, 
in the United States, however, who 
prefer an atmosphere of peace, must 
plan carefully our transition from 
peace to war or invite confusion and 
possible defeat. 

The first step in any industrial mo- 
bilization plan is to determine exactly 
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what is needed in the way of muni- 
tions to carry on a war successfully. 
That sounds simple but in fact it is 
one of our most difficult problems. We 
must consider the needs of the army. 
We must take account of the require- 
ments of the navy. We must make 
adequate provision to take care of our 
civilian population. 

To equip our army alone, we need 
70,000 different items. The vast ma- 
jority of them are commercial in 
character and are easily obtainable in 
the open market. There are, however, 
about 3,700 of them that present spe- 
cial problems. 

Of these 3,700, 2,500 are in ordi- 
nary commercial use, but the demands 
for them in quantity, in time of war, 
might become so great as to impose a 
severe burden on industry. Take an 
item like an ordinary shovel. There 
are plenty of them in the market to- 
day, but if we should become in- 
volved in a grave emergency, we 
would not be able to get the shovels 
we needed in the time required. When 
we realized this possibility, we con- 
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The Honorable Louis Johnson, the Assistant 
Secretary of War, who is in charge of War 
Department's educational order program 


sulted the shovel manufacturers, and 
with their aid, we worked out produc- 
tion schedules for an emergency that 
will take care of our full needs. We 
have made similar arrangements to take 
care of the other 2,499 items in this 
category. 

The last group of 1,200 articles 
presents a more critical problem. It 
includes items not in ordinary use. For 
many of them there are no commer- 
cial demands. 


In planning for the procurement of 
these articles, we are faced with cer- 
tain conflicting considerations. On the 
one hand, we are anxious to keep 
abreast of military and scientific de- 
velopments. It would not do to adopt 
a weapon for mass production which 
On the 


other hand, to postpone production in 


may soon face obsolescence. 


the hope of finding a more perfect 
machine might result in no production 
at all. 
ons available for training, at least. 


We must have modern weap- 


Here is a nice balance of considerations 


which requires rare judgment and 


foresight. Both of these qualities, I 
am convinced, are possessed to a very 
high degree by those on duty in the 
planning branch of my office and they 
have been exercised to the advantage 
of national defense. 
plans and schedules leave little room 


Our production 


for criticism. 

There is another set of conflicting 
considerations that confronts us in 
planning for our needs. We want the 
most effective of weapons but as we 
pile on improvements we may find 
ourselves with drawings and specifica- 
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tions that will baffle the most expert of 
production engineers. Our job is not 
to create a single machine, no matter 
how efficient it may be. Our duty is 
to plan for its production in mass. 
When faced with an alternative be- 
tween a complicated, delicately con- 
structed machine of superior perform- 
ance on the one hand, and one less 
perfect but more easily adjustable to 
mass production on the other, it is our 
policy to choose the latter. Better a 
weapon eighty per cent efficient, ca- 
pable of mass production, than a per- 
fect machine of such delicacy that it 
can only be made singly and slowly 
by skilled hand labor. 

During peace times, there is a cer- 
tain latitude that we must allow for 
experiment and research. Once com- 
mitted to war, however, we must be 
prepared to go into production with 
the best that we have developed. 
When troops are in the field calling for 
weapons and supplies, is a poor time to 
experiment and to hold back produc- 
tion. That is, at least, one lesson that 
we have learned from the World War. 

So far, I have touched only upon 
the necessity of knowing what we 
want. Our next job is to find out 
where we are going to get what we 
need, and especially those items that 
present special procurement problems. 
For the latter, we can not depend on 
our arsenals because they 
were never intended to be anything 
more than experimental laboratories. 
At best, they could satisfy but ten 
per cent of our war needs. With the 


alone, 


exception of the highly specialized am- 
munition loading plants, for which 
there is no civilian counterpart, our 
chief source of supply has to be the 
industry of America; so we turned to 
it for help and advice. 

We surveyed its capacity to produce 
munitions of war. Our representatives 
visited more than 20,000 plants and 
found facilities to manufacture prac- 
tically all of our military needs. As a 
result of these surveys, we selected 
10,000 plants to which we gave defi- 
nite schedules of production. If to- 
morrow were M-day, we could turn to 
these plants, give them an order, and 
they would begin at once to manufac- 
ture munitions. 

But when would the finished prod- 
uct be ready for delivery? In some 
cases, just a few days; in others, a few 
weeks; in still others, a few months; 
yes, and in still others, more than a 
year. Here is the bottleneck of indus- 





trial mobilization. No one has ever 
doubted seriously the ability of Ameri- 
can industry to produce munitions. 
The question has been, merely, can it 
produce in time? Time is of the very 
essence of adequate preparedness. A 
month saved, a week saved, perhaps a 
day saved may result in less loss of life 
and destruction. 

Our program attacks the time prob- 
lem on two fronts. First, it sets up as 
its objective a six months’ period with- 
in which it hopes industry will be 
geared to the emergency situation, 
capable of producing in time, in quan- 
tity and in quality specified. That ideal 
may not be achieved for all articles. 
It is possible for most of them and as 
a goal is worth keeping constantly in 
mind. 

But if it will take industry six 
months to get into full production, 
what would happen if we were denied 
the privilege of such a period for prep- 
aration? In the last war, time was on 
our side. We had plenty of allies. But 
suppose another war comes and finds 
us fighting alone? Will our adversa- 
ries then be so accommodating as to 
wait six months while we gird our 
loins? 

It is obvious, therefore, that we 
must strive to have on hand at all 
times sufficient reserves in munitions 
to take care of our needs during the 
first six months of any major emergen- 
cy. We have taken one important step 
in that direction recently when con- 
gress appropriated $110,000,000 for 
the purchase of munitions for the 
needs of our regular army and Nation- 
al Guard, the minutemen who will be 
the first called to the colors. Never 
before in our history did we show such 
foresight. We have made a good start, 
but let me caution you, we still are 
far from our goal of an adequate re- 
serve for the first six months of an 
emergency. 

A reserve is one way to attack the 
time problem. The other is to take 
steps to assure ourselves that when the 
reserves are used up, industry will be 
producing in mass. 

Most of our critical items, even 
though they may have no commercial 
counterpart, we are confident we will 
be able to get into production within 
the six months’ period. There are, 
however, fifty-five critical articles so 
difficult to make, so different from or- 
dinary peace time needs that industry 
will not be able to go into production 
of them even within six months with- 
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out some peace time training or edu- 


cation. There are 245 plants out of 
our 10,000 that we have selected for 
production of munitions that cannot, 
without more experience, produce the 


vital items or processes. 

We have, therefore, undertaken a 
program of educational orders to pre- 
pare industry in time of peace for its 
war time duties. We have placed a 
number of such orders already and 
expect to multiply them during the 
course of the next year. With the aid 
of such a policy, we are confident that 
industry will be able to go into pro- 
duction on a preponderant number of 
our needs within six months after 
M-day. Coupled with a reserve of mu- 
nitions that we are trying to build up, 
we should be better prepared than 
ever before in our history to tide us 
over the critical period of transition. 

To summarize, we have learned 
what we need. We know where we 
can get it. We know how long it will 
take us to get into production. If our 
industrial mobilization program had 
achieved nothing more, it would be a 
tremendous advance beyond the state 
of our preparedness on April 6, 1917. 
\t that time, we did not know exactly 
what we wanted, to say nothing of 
where we would get what we needed; 
and as for the time element, you may 
recall that we did not complete a sin- 
gle recuperator for our French 75’s 
until Nov. 1, 1918. 

Once we are at war, we are con- 
fronted with another and probably a 
more difficult set of problems for 
which plans must be made in advance. 
Material, labor and capital must be 
mobilized for the support of the fight- 
ing forces. Industrial and commercial 
relations with neutral and allied na- 
tions must be controlled. Imports and 
exports must be regulated. With the 
government as the principal buyer of 
economic goods, there must be no com- 
petition among its agencies which will 
result in increased costs. Prices must 
be kept under control. Priorities must 
be established. Transportation for 
troops must be given precedence over 
Where 


shortages of power are imminent, pref- 


that of civilian passengers. 


erence must be shown for plants en- 
gaged in the production of munitions. 
The war must be financed. It is im- 
possible to list all the controls that 
may become necessary to win a war, 
but no matter how many we may 
need, we must be prepared to submit 
to them gracefully in an emergency. 
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Economic control is not a pleasant 
prospect but neither is war and even 
less so is the spectre of defeat; and 
without controls, we may find our- 
selves in chaos. 

During the World War we submit- 
ted to controls cheerfully and patrioti- 
cally. We proved to the world that a 
democracy can fight a war without 
losing its independence and that in an 
emergency our American people can 
mobilize men and munitions and 
achieve victory by voluntary submis- 
sion and loyal coéperation. 

In the intervening years, we have 
studied carefully the controls used 
during the World War. We are still 
convinced that with but few changes 
they are readily adaptable to any fu- 
ture emergency. The difficulties of in- 
dustrial mobilization of 1917-1918 
were neither in the organization nor 
in the administration of the controls. 
In fact, the job that Bernard M. 
Baruch performed with the War In- 
dustries Board is one of the World 
War’s outstanding accomplishments. 

What may be criticized is the fail- 
ure to provide controls with complete 
and unquestioned authority until May 
28, 1918, when the War Industries 
Board was raised to its full power. It 
has taken us thirteen months to per- 
fect our organization. 

In another emergency, we may not 
have thirteen months in which to ex- 
periment. We are, therefore, studying, 
in time of peace, means, methods and 
mechanics of control so that they may 
be available for use whenever needed. 

Our plans for control in time of 
war represent not only the views of 
the armed services but also the best 
thought on the subject of leading in- 
dustrialists, labor leaders and govern- 
ment officials of other departments 
whom we have invited to codperate 
with us in our efforts. We believe that 
controls should be in the hands of 
those people who are most competent 
to handle them. I cannot emphasize 
that point too strongly. We propose 
that controls that affect civilian life 
be completely in the hands of civilians. 

You know and I know and every 
regular army officer knows that mili- 
tary men are not qualified by training, 
education or temperament to take over 
the controls of American life in an 
emergency. I know of no officer of 
any standing or intelligence who has 
any delusions about his place in the 
scheme of America in time of war. 
He knows his job is to fight or to 
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serve close to the fighting lines. He 
does not seek service deep in the S.O.S. 
nor in an office miles behind the front. 
Nor does he have any inclination to 
interfere with the civil life of his 
country. He knows the meaning of 
democracy. He realizes that the mili- 
tary must always be subordinate to 
the civil authority. Least of all, does 
he have any desire to run industry in 
any way, shape or form. 

During the course of the World 
War, a number of civilian administra- 
tors found it desirable to have mili- 
tary officers on their staffs as assistants. 
They may make similar demands in 
another emergency. If they do so, we 
will not be compelled to assign them 
officers whose business experience was 
restricted to conducting post ex- 
changes, commissaries or storehouses 
on isolated frontier posts. 

We will be able to give them men 
who have made a serious study of busi- 
ness, men who for the past fifteen 
years have been living among and 
working with civilian communities, 
men who have hired workers by the 
thousands, men who have surveyed 
hundreds of manufacturing plants, 
men who have won and hold the con- 
fidence of industry. Among them you 
will find graduates of the Army In- 
dustrial College—more than seven 
hundred of them—and of the Har- 
vard Business School—more than one 
hundred of them. They are honest, 
capable, loyal, and, most important, 
well aware of their own limitations. 
They know they cannot run industry 
and none of them is eager to try. Upon 
all of them the War Department has 
tried to impress the cardinal principle 


(Continued on Page 53) 


Testing a giant searchlight at the Westinghouse plant 


























The Marketing Significance of 
the Preparedness Program 


@ DURING the next twelve months 
the War Department will place “‘edu- 
cational” orders with private manu- 
facturers for the production of war 
materials of non-commercial charac- 
ter to the extent of $16,250,000. 
That amount has already been voted 
by the Congress thus far this year and 
estimates call for another $16,250,000 
next year to take the total through 
1941 to $34,500,000. 

The program, which was begun last 
year by the placement of $2,000,000 
of such orders, contemplates an over- 
all outlay by 1945 of $42,500,000. 
Actually, however, there has been 
only $18,250,000 of the total program 
as yet made available by Congress, 
but in addition to the $16,250,000 
which is scheduled to be voted next 
year the authorized estimates call for 
an additional $2,000,000 a year for 
the four years 1942 through 1945. 
The War Department was anxious to 
get more money for expenditure this 
year but Congress has not yet in- 
creased that amount and does not seem 
likely to add to the $16,250,000 out- 
lay for the current fiscal year which 
just got underway on July 1. 

Now for just what purposes is the 
War Department using that money 
and what industries are being bene- 
fited by the program? 

These “educational” orders are part 
of the general plans of the defense 
agencies for general rearmament and 
industrial mobilization in the event of 
war. For fifteen years the War De- 
partment has been carefully working 
on plans for private industry to take 
over the job of manufacturing muni- 
tions and all the necessary military 
supplies in the shortest possible time 
with maximum efficiency. 

In mapping this program the War 
Department found no particular dif- 
ficulty with general supplies of war 
such as food, clothing, medical sup- 
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A wide variety of industries will benefit from the War 
Department's educational orders program in addition 
to procurement of $110,000,000 emergency reserves 


plies, transport vehicles and other nec- 
essary war materials. Those industries 
did not present particularly difficult 
problems of production of materials 
on a mass scale in the event of the out- 
break of hostilities. But when the 
army men came to the problem of mu- 
nitions and general ordnance—that 
was another story. So the present pro- 
gram of “educational” orders was con- 
ceived with the principal purpose of 
finding out what industries could be 
turned into the production of arms 
and ammunition. To do this the de- 
partment is letting orders for the 
manufacture of the technical equip- 
ment of all kinds which would be 
needed for war purposes. 

To understand the picture it is nec- 
essary to explain briefly the manner in 
which the orders are placed. For ex- 
ample, the department surveys the 
most efficient plants of an industry 
which because of its productive set-up 
could most easily be transformed into 
the job of making anti-aircraft equip- 
ment. These carefully selected plants, 
and these only, are circularized for 
bids. In this connection it is pertinent 
to note that the lowest bidder is not 
necessarily awarded the contract. The 
department has much latitude in 
awarding the contracts and the ques- 
tion of efficiency of the plant for the 
mass production of the article de- 
sired will in most cases govern. 

Bidders submit figures which will 
ordinarily tell the department the cost 
of setting up machinery and produc- 
ing a sample of the product wanted; 
what the mass production difficulties 
would be; the accessibility of mate- 


rials, both raw and finished; the sup- 
ply of skilled labor necessary; new ma- 
chine tools required; accessibility of 
supplies of jigs, dies, fixtures and de- 
tails on the design of special fixtures. 
The bids must be submitted on the 
basis of the cost to set up at least one 
model of the machinery needed to pro- 
duce the desired object and one sam- 
ple of that object. When the ma- 
chinery and the sample are completed 
they become the property of the gov- 
ernment. 

To aid in the development of the 
new machinery which will be neces- 
sary to turn out the highly technical 
ordnance equipment required by the 
army and navy there will be a close 
coéperating arrangement between the 
government arsenals and manufactur- 
ers operating under these orders. These 
arsenals are making the machinery and 
manufacturers are encouraged to make 
full use of the developments brought 
to light by the Army engineers. 

Assistant Secretary of War Louis 
Johnson, under whose immediate 
charge the program is developing, has 
this to say of the orders in general: 
“By means of such orders, we hope 
that these plants, so essential to our 
munitions procurement program will 
get practical experience in handling a 
wartime job and we in the War De- 
partment will know definitely how 
much we can depend on them for sup- 
port and how long it will take them 
to get on a war production basis.” 

Some nine to ten thousand of the 
most outstanding manufacturing con- 
cerns of the country are on the pre- 
ferred list of the War Department for 
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this business. The names of the firms 
who will receive the $16,250,000 
worth of business this year have not, 
of course, all been selected as yet, but 
an indication of the type of concern 
in which the Department is interested 
is illustrated by the six beneficiaries of 
last year’s $2,000,000 program. 

Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 
received educational orders for gas 
masks; Winchester Repeating Arms 
Company for the manufacture of the 
new .30 M-1 semi-automatic rifle; 
General Electric Company for the new 
anti-aircraft searchlight; R. Hoe & 
Company for the recoil mechanism of 
the anti-aircraft gun; S$. A. Woods 
Machine Company for the machining 
of the 75mm. shell; and American 
Forge Company for the forging of the 
75mm. shell. 

But not all the orders placed will 
have such a direct relationship between 
the product which the firm produces 
commercially and the product which 
the War Department will require. For 
example, York Safe and Lock Com- 
pany recently got an order for anti- 
aircraft gun carriages. 

But what about the big program 
ahead and what it will mean to the 
suppliers of industry? This year $16,- 
250,000 will be spent in private indus- 
try. Where will that and the remain- 
ing balance of the authorized $42,- 
500,000 be ultimately placed? 

This year the $16,250,000 has been 
allocated to four divisions of the army 
for distribution—Ordnznce, Air Corps, 
Signal Corps, and Chemical Warfare. 

Ordnance will place orders with 
private industry for the manufacture 
of bombs, fuses, ammunition, mobile 
artillery, cartridge cases, shell cases, 
primers, anti-tank equipment, anti- 
uircraft artillery, light tanks, small 
arms weapons, machine guns, new 
semi-automatic rifles and pistols and 
all ammunition belonging to these im- 
plements of war. As a part of this 
there will be considerable money spent 
for the manufacture of the instru- 
ments necessary to compute the direc- 
tion of fire and the computation of 
shell fire range. 

The Air Corps will place orders for 
special mechanical equipment in the 
aircraft industry and lay plans to deal 
with the problem of the mass produc- 
ion of airplane motors. 

The Signal Corps will place a sub- 
stantial amount of business with 
nanufacturers of electrical and com- 
nunications equipment such as radio, 
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Besides the thousands of items needed by the War Department which are strictly products 
of the metal working industry, there also are thousands which call for many other kinds of 
materials and processing which extend the market for industrial goods to practically every 


industry as a result of the government's 
themselves include a variety of materials 


the assembly of gas masks which in 


field telegraph materials and similar 
and related products. 

Chemical Warfare will ask bids on 
fire control equipment, gas masks, ab- 
sorption and protective materials for 
civilian use as well as for the Army. 

While the War Department will not 
make available a full list of the indus- 
tries wherein the bulk of the business 
will be placed over the next couple of 
years, the following list is offered as a 
very probable one: 

Agricultural implements, including 
tractors. 

Aircraft and parts. 

Ammunition. 

Blast furnaces. 

Cars, electric and steam railroads. 

Cranes, dredging, excavating and 
road building machinery. 

Electrical machinery, apparatus and 
supplies. 

Explosives. 

Firearms. 

Instruments and apparatus, profes- 
sional and scientific. 

Machine shops. 

Machine tools. 

Motorcycles, bicycles and parts. 

Motor vehicles, bodies and parts. 

Nonferrous metal alloys and prod- 
ucts. 

Optical goods. 

Rubber tires and inner tubes. 

Smelting and refining copper and 
lead. 

Steel works and rolling mills. 

Surgical appliances. 

Now the War Department is not 


1939 


preparedness program. Here is shown 


expecting that this particular program 
will have directly favorable reactions 
on general business stimulation at the 
moment because the money is not be- 
ing spent directly with the manufac- 
turers of heavy machinery or for the 
augmentation of reserve stocks of the 
products needed. Emphasis of the pro- 
gram is on education and not physical 
equipment. 

But this is not to say that the bene- 
ficiaries from these “educational” or- 
ders will not profit from the transac- 
tion. On the contrary, a substantial 
profit is possible because the law does 
not limit the percentage of profit on 
these contracts. How high that profit 
goes will depend entirely upon the 
competitive bidding. 

A much bigger field than these or- 
ders for heavy industry immediately 
is that in which the War Department 
is spending nearly $150,000,000 this 
year for ordnance and the accumula- 
tion of a six months’ supply of war 
materials. This, however, has nothing 
to do with the educational orders as 
such. 

Col. H. K. Rutherford, of the Plan- 
ning Division of the Assistant Secre- 
tary of War’s Office and the executive 
officer in charge of this program, had 
this to say of “educational” orders 
when he testified before the House Ap- 
propriations Committee earlier this 
year: “. .. the item selected must not 
be produced from business normally 

. it must be of a standard type... 
a type that is adapted for war produc- 
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tion would be put into war production, 
and for which we can prepare plans 
that will be valid over a period of 
years ... it must be of such a difficult 
nature to manufacture or be required 
in such a large quantity as to cause a 
difficult manufacturing problem.” 

It is important to note that none 
of the proposed “educational” orders 
are to go to firms which already are 
producing goods for the use of the 
War and Navy Departments. Those 
firms already know what the defense 
departments require. The purpose of 
these “educational” orders is to let the 
less familiar, but in many cases more 
important branches of the machine 
tool and machinery equipment indus- 
try particularly, know what will be 
needed in the way of efficient mass 
production equipment for technical 
non-commercial war goods. 

The metal working industries ap- 
pear to be lined up for the largest por- 
tion of the “educational” orders. For 
example, the hardware manufacturing 
industries are to work on the problem 
of the manufacture of fuses 
and the mass production of 
such implements. 

The Depart- 
ment still 


\ 


ow has the 
biggest part of 

its program in the 
blueprint stage. For imme- 

diate purposes up to about 300 
plants will be “educated” with the 
money now available, and as pointed 
out earlier, these manufacturers will 
cover generally equipment for the 
fields of gas defense, 
tions, fire-control equipment, airplanes 
and accessories, ammunition and com- 


communica- 


bat vehicles. 

At the beginning of the new fiscal 
year, the Secretary of War, the Hon. 
Harry H. Woodring, outlined the 
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measures which have been taken by 
the War Department to hasten the 
actual accomplishment of the defense 
program advocated by the President 
in his message to the Congress on Jan. 
12, 1939. This program upon com- 
pletion will not only place the army 
in what may be called a “position of 
readiness” for any eventuality but will 
bring to full fruition the vitally im- 
portant air defense program the basis 
of which was initially instituted in 
1933, by a Public Works Administra- 
tion grant of $7,500,000 for new 
army aircraft. A comparison of this 
figure with the $170,000,000 for new 
aircraft alone, plus an additional 
$130,000,000 to complete the air de- 
fense program, appropriated by the 
present congress, vividly portrays the 
remarkable strides made by the 
air arm and the emphasis 
being placed upon it 
by national de- 
fense au- 
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wn thorities. 
\\ As a result of 


yw ° . 
congressional action 


Ww 


no" to date the War Depart- 


ment has available for expendi- 
ture during the fiscal year 1940, 
funds in the amount of approximately 
$961,000,000. 

Among items of major interest 
these funds insure an air armada of 
§,500 airplanes in the army alone and 
exclusive of the airplane strength of 
our navy. The enlisted strength of 
our Air Corps will be more than 
doubled and some sixty million dollars 
will be expended in Air Corps con- 
struction. 

Provision is also made for the pro- 
curement of some $110,000,000 of 
critical items of equipment vitally 
needed to make the army a “going 
concern,” prepared to meet’ any calls 
which may be made upon it. An 


° gee ” 


anticipated appropriation of approxi- 
mately $25,000,000 will provide for 
the acquisition of stocks of strategic 
and critical raw materials, which will 
serve further to guarantee the cer- 
tainty of military supplies in the 
event of an emergency without de- 
pendence on foreign sources. 
Provision is made for a material in- 
crease in the strength and installations 
of the Panama Canal defenses, some 
$53,000,000 being provided for ex- 
penditures in the year 1940 at this 
vital link in our defense. 
The air program of 5,500 
airplanes will take a 
$300,000,000 
expendi- 






ot 

oo 
oo ture. Of 
this amount 

$50,000,000 was 
made available in the 1940 

Military Appropriation Act ap- 
proved on April 26, 1939. All of this 
latter sum has been obligated by awards 
to industry of contracts for the pro- 
duction of new aircraft and the neces- 
sary spare parts, radios and armament. 
Of the remaining $250,000,000 made 
available in the Supplemental Act, the 
sum of $120,000,000 will be utilized 
for new aircraft and the necessary 
spare parts, radios and armament. In 
order to expedite this program, plan- 
ning and testing have been completed 
at the Air Corps Material Division, 
Wright Field, Dayton, O., and “‘tenta- 
tive” awards of contract have already 
been placed for $4,000,000 for new 
aircraft. 

Also in the Supplemental Act funds 
were made available to the amount of 
$47,400,000 for housing and Air 
Corps technical construction at new 
bases and depots as well as at existing 
Air Corps establishments. $15,400,000 
in contractual authority in addition 

(Continued on Page 53) 
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Advertisers who cannot afford to buy special position 
for their ads can, however, get favorable locations by 
observing a few simple and common sense practices 


ow te Get Gaed Position for 
Your Advertising 


therefore, please note that unless our 
advertisements receive better consideration 
in the future, we shall be compelled to 
cancel our contract with you.” 
Very truly yours, 
INDUSTRIAL ADVERTISER. 

Above is the conclusion of a stand- 
ard letter to an industrial advertiser 
who is out to chisel all he can. This 
particular advertiser has complained 
that his ad is buried among innumer- 
able others in a business paper—and 
how the make-up man would like to 
bury the advertiser himself! 

For today there is good reason be- 
hind most space location for industrial 
The make-up man on a 
business paper surveys the probable 


advertising. 


advertisers in an issue several weeks 
before it appears. He knows from 
experience that some advertiser will be 
late with copy; others will use color 
and a particular color; others will al- 
ways use coupons; others will have 
the first call on favored positions be- 
Hence 
the make-up man will be guided in 


cause of long use of space. 


placing all the advertising in a par- 
ticular issue by many different factors. 
Prejudice or favoritism cannot enter 
into the placing of one particular ad- 
vertisement in a business paper today. 

Well, what are the main factors en- 
tering the decision to place the Jones 
Company ad on page fifty-two and 
how can the advertising manager of 
the Jones Company—or his assistant 
—obtain a better position for the 
Jones message? 

Perhaps the most important element 
in position is the size of the contract 
that the Jones Company has taken 
out with the business paper. Long 
standing advertisers naturally get the 


By BUSINESS PAPER MAKE-UP MAN 


Next come “dominant” 
Spread advertisers are 


best break. 
space users. 
rated above single page users; and 
color space is given preference over 
black and white space. These are 
general principles which seem obvious. 
But few industrial advertising men 
realize that their own particular pages 
are rated on this basis before a maga- 
zine goes to press. Because the Jones 
Company has started to use a maga- 
zine, the advertising manager demands 
equal consideration with all advertisers 
—some of whom may have been con- 
sistent users of space for twenty-five 
or thirty years. 

Another factor in placing the Jones 
Company on page fifty-two may be 
the classifying of advertising. Some 
business magazines today classify their 
advertising pages, because they are 
convinced this reacts favorably with 
the readers. Hence the Jones product 
may be found advertised with like 
products of other companies on nearby 
pages. Not all business papers follow 
this policy. But attention value is as 
great if not greater with advertising 
grouped according to products, as it is 
with a helter-skelter arrangement that 
apparently is the result of little 
thought by a make-up department. 

A further consideration working 
toward good position is the early re- 
ceipt of advertising copy, cuts, and 
plates. It is amazing that some in- 
dustrial advertisers as well as agencies 
whose own business is carried on in a 
sane, orderly fashion cannot appreciate 
the importance of a closing date to a 
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publisher. Publishers set up closing 
dates to facilitate good printing and 
just treatment to all advertisers. 
Abuse cannot but work against the 
offending advertiser. Such abuse an- 
noys the make-up man, means tardi- 
ness in closing printing forms which 
in turn means costly overtime in 
printing in order to publish the issue 
on time. Criticism is directed at the 
make-up man. And the next time 
the Jones copy is late, the ad is 
jerked from a good position and run 
in one of the last forms to close— 
which is also well toward the rear of 
the magazine. Therefore early ship- 
ment of copy, while not a guarantee 
of good position, is a contributing 
factor, and one that should not be 
overlooked—it is so simple. 
Mechanical considerations are next 
in line. The make-up man must al- 
ways consider economical methods of 
publishing. The larger the printing 
form, the less the cost per page. The 
more color pages can be condensed 
into a minimum of forms, the less the 
cost. Also care must be taken not to 
divide a spread advertisement between 
two forms, so that proper line-up of 
the pages will be a problem of folding 
alone and not bindnig and trimming 
as well. The Jones ad must have the 
best possible printing job! Other me- 
chanical and color problems often pre- 
vent placing an ad where even the 
make-up man—let alone the advertis- 
ing manager—feels it should go. 
Finally we come to requests. Every 
advertising manager and advertising 
man wants a good spot for his ad. 
Almost every insertion order reads 


(Continued on Page 52) 
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Fig. 3. Drawings, sections, and photographs 
are here combined in an informed manner to 
show how school floor requirements are met 


Fig. 2. Even a door butt pin boasts a per- 
formance requirement. In this ad sketches 
are intelligently used to make the point clear 





Fig. 1. Quietness in a flush valve is an im- 
portant performance requirement. Here the 
ad designer exploits it to the utmost 





























What Architects Want te Learn 
Your Aduertising 


@ IF SOMEONE said to you that he 
was satisfied with the performance of 
the statement 


What’s 


more, you’d know that if he weren’t 


his new automobile, 


would make a lot of sense. 
satisfied with the car’s performance 
he’d drive it right back into the lap 
of the dealer who delivered it to him. 

Now, if the owner of a new build- 
ing said to you that he was satisfied 
the 
wouldn’t that, too, make sense? 

But if he weren’t satisfied—if, for 
example, he could not maintain satis- 


with building’s performance, 


factory room temperatures with rea- 
sonable economy—to whom would he 
turn? Conceivably, he might go to 
the the 
equipment; but if he did he’d probably 


manufacturer of heating 
be told that the system was perfect— 
that maybe the real trouble was to be 
found in the insulation. The insula- 


tion manufacturer, in turn, would 
doubtless say that he’d done a good 
job—but what about fenestration?— 
did he have double-glazing? 

After so much of this our hypo- 


thetical owner might then go to the 
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By ORVILLE C. ANDERSON 


Managing Editor, ‘Architectural 
Record" 


general contractor who, rightly 
enough, would explain: “I only follow 
instructions; and on this job I carried 
everything out to the letter.” 

But, fortunately for advertisement 
writers, it is only the hypothetical 
owner who would go through all this 
buck-passing to fix responsibility. Ac- 
tually, upon receipt of a new building 
the average client marches, with grim 
demeanor, straight for the architect 
who delivered it to him—for the only 
factor who can be responsble. 

And here is the clue to effective ad- 
vertising copy.” Here is the tip-off 
on what today’s architect wants to 
learn about your product. A higher 


*Not to be confused, of course, with 
catalog copy. Architects rely on advertise- 
ments for one type of information; on 
catalogs for another; and on salesmen for 
yet another 





degree of performance is required of 
each type of building nowadays than 
ever before, and it is up to the archi- 
tect to deliver a finished product that 
lives up to these demands. Before he 
can assure the performance of a build- 
ing as a whole, he must be assured of 
the performance of its parts. It is 
around the performance of these parts 
that resultful advertising can be built. 

To get a quick idea of the extent 
to which new performance require- 
ments are complicating the life of con- 
temporary architects it is only neces- 
sary to scan briefly current trends. 
Department stores must have year- 
‘round temperature control; schools 
must provide specialized areas for 
study, assembly, recreation, manual 
arts, and the like; hospitals are adopt- 
ing—along with hundreds of other de- 
velopments attending advances in 
medical science — ultra-violet light 


barriers to prevent cross-infection and, 
in one at least, television to supple- 
ment the “gallery” in the operating 
room; houses, whether “modern” or 
“traditional,” are having their per- 
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formance stepped up with everything 
from finger-tip controls for windows 
and pantry doors to what is variously 
called “open planning,” or “a better 
integration of indoors with outdoors,” 
etc 

\ll of these new performance re- 
quirements mean that the architect’s 
job is more and more a technical one. 
With each new invention he must not 
only learn what it, of itself, will ac- 
complish, but what it will do to the 
other parts of his building. He is the 
master coérdinator, the master integra- 
tor, of the thousand and one parts 
that go to make up a building. He is 
the designer, in the full sense of the 
term. On the one hand he is faced 
with a constantly increasing number 
of owner-, client-, or user-require- 
ments (take your choice of prefixes). 
On the other he encounters an increas- 
ing number of new or improved prod- 
ucts with which, if he is adequately 
informed, he can meet these require- 
ments. 

Your product, whether it be big or 
small, whether it comes under the 
heading of materials or equipment, 
must be fitted into this enormous jig- 
saw puzzle in such a way that it will 
carry out its own role satisfactorily 
and, at the same time, not interfere 
with the operation of any other part 
of the building. Whatever you can 
tell the architect that will assure him 
of your product’s ability to hold up 
its end of the performance load, will 
be effective advertising copy. What- 


Architects, too, Fall into that class of buyers 
which prompted industrial marketers to adopt the 

Mi . ° . . 9 
slogan “Technical information for technical men 


ever you can tell him about how it 
meshes with other parts of the struc- 
ture, will likewise be effective. 
Beyond these two points (1. what 
the product does; 2. what it does to the 
building), a good advertisement need 
not go. Nor is there anything cir- 
cumscriptive or style-cramping about 
such boundary lines. An ingenious 
copywriter can ring a _ hundred 
changes on one relatively simple prod- 
uct designed to meet one relatively 
simple performance requirement, and 
keep them all within good technical 
limits. For example, there is appear- 
ing today an interesting campaign on 
flush valves—so interesting in fact 
that one of the advertisements was 
awarded first prize for “‘general excel- 
lence” in a recent architectural com- 
petition. The performance require- 
ment singled out for emphasis in each 
ad is “Quiet.” By associating this 
particular valve with various scenes 
of peace and quiet (See Fig. 1), the 
designer of this series is effectively 
flagging the attention of architects, 
many of whom erroneously associate 
flush valves with sounds not unlike 
those emanating from Niagara Falls. 
Because the product has little 
mechanical effect on other parts of the 


building, the valve ads can place all 
the emphasis on what the product does 
—how the valve performs. This is 
especially noteworthy for those adver- 
tisement writers confronted with 
products that seem at first blush to 
play a minor role in a structure. There 
is no such thing as a minor role when 
it comes to the over-all performance 
of a building. A client can be just 
as annoyed by an inefficient door closer 
as he can by defective lighting. The 
architect knows this and he extends his 
authority—in sheer  self-defense—as 
far down the line of products as hu- 
manly possible. 

Perhaps because of the nature of the 
product, the valve ads do not make use 
of another device which helps speed 
up messages to architects: diagram- 
matic drawings. The use of diagrams, 
plans, sections, isometrics, etc., is man- 
datory if real advertising efficiency is 
to be achieved. These are part of the 
special language of architects, and not 
to use them wherever possible is to 
use ten thousand words, more or less, 
when one illustration would do. 

Indicative of how intelligent draw- 
ings can be employed to emphasize the 
manner in which another relatively 
small product meets a performance 
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Fig. 4. Modern retailing employs plate glass 
fronts. Plate glass must withstand strains, so 
this copy goes to town on that requirement 
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Fig. 5. Technical subjects need not cramp 
dramatic instincts of technical copywriters. 
What hospital architect could pass this by? 
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Fig. 6. The public wants air conditioning; 
air conditioning creates condensation prob- 
lems—which was no secret to this copywriter 
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Fig. 8. Here is a triple-duty spread showing architects how three different performance 
requirements of today's buildings can be met. Captions are technical and very much to the 
point. A designer confronted with any one of the three problems (and they are not 
infrequent) would be glad to see this simple solution in one of his business magazines 


Fig. 7. The public demands recreation and 
architects must respond. Their problems are 
simplified by copy as helpful as this 



































requirement is Fig. 2. The diagrams 
explain much faster than words how 
and why a particular pin in a door 
butt meets the performance require- 
ment (non-rising). 

Fig. 3 carries this technique even 
further. There the performance re- 
quirement for a floor surface that 
will withstand a special kind of pun- 
ishment is dramatized by means of a 
phantom drawing; and how the prod- 
uct fits in with other parts of the 
building is told in cross-section and 
photograph. All in all the ad clearly 
reveals that its designer knew his way 
around in the technical problems con- 
fronting today’s architects. 

Still another good example of this 
informed approach is to be found in 
Fig. 4. 
requirement, is prominent enough to 
Then with drawings, 


“Resiliency,” the performance 


flag the reader. 
photos and pictographs, the supporting 
evidence is unfolded. 

To demonstrate that technical ex- 
cellence places no restrictions on dram- 
atization or showmanship for the in- 
genious advertisement writer, Fig. 5 
is presented. Certainly a performance 
requirement of a modern operating 
room is the elimination of possible 
light failure. This ad, characteristic 
of the series of which it is a part, 
makes it hard indeed—by means of 
the slogan “it’s the first 60 seconds 
that count” and illustrations that 


dramatize the risk as applied to hos- 
pitals, theaters and other building 
types—for any 


designer concerned 


with these types to pass it by. The 
key, of course, is the isolation and 
intelligent exploitation of a plausible 
performance requirement. Incidental- 
ly, one advertisement in this series 
was awarded first prize for “magnetic 
quality” in the architectural competi- 
tion previously referred to. 

Figs. 6, 7 and 8 are reproduced 
chiefly because they indicate an aware- 
ness of the performance requirements 
exacted of modern buildings, and em- 
ploy straightforward technical lan- 
guage to present their solutions for 
these requirements. 

Fig. 6, with the word “condensa- 
tion” so prominent, shows that the 
man responsible for this ad fully ap- 
preciated that an air-conditioning sys- 
tem impinges on other parts of a 
structure, establishing thereby a new 
performance requirement (prevention 
Fig. 7 


shows how one company recognizes 


of condensation) for roofs. 


the public demand for greater recrea- 
tion facilities and goes more than half- 
way to show how the new require- 
ments can be met. Still other types 
of performance requirements are sin- 
gled out and discussed technically in 
the double-truck shown in Fig. 8. 
Note the headlines: ““When deflection 
is the governing factor”; “When ducts 
carry conditioned air”; and ‘““When the 
aim is fire-safety in light-occupancy 
structures” ;—all performance require- 
ments that designers inevitably have 
to meet. 

Though other examples of this ap- 





proach can be found in current archi- 
tectural magazines, they are neverthe- 
less limited. All too many advertise- 
ments deal in generalities and all too 
many reveal to the technician that the 
advertising departments of manufac- 
turers are, by comparison, steps behind 
the engineering departments. It is 
true that the technique outlined here 
is not necessarily the only one, but it 
is also true that today it is both 
reliable and ripe for development. 
Figs. 1 to 8 cover a range wide enough 
to suggest the limitless potentialities. 

Because the public will not stop de- 
siring, and because alert manufactur- 
ers will not stop creating new products 
with which to satisfy these desires, 
the technical problems confronting 
architects will constantly increase. As 
a consequence, he welcomes with open 
arms any efforts which show that the 
men on the other side of the desk 
have more than a speaking acquaint- 
ance with his problems. 

The old hay about 
architect being temperamental (who 
isn’t?), or one-half artist, one-half 
businessman, can be forgotten. There 
is One Common denominator of interest 
for all architects, regardless of how 
they work, their political beliefs, pre- 
dilections for “styles” or what not, 
and that is the basic technical prob- 
lem of making any building work 
smoothly, efficiently, satisfactorily. If 
you will give them advertisements that 
will help them accomplish this, they’ll 
repay you with specifications. 


the average 
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In addition to many others, here are four basic 
objectives for every good advertising campaign 


Gaur Major Advertising Oljectiues 


@ TWENTY years ago industrial ad- 
vertising was largely used to tell you 
what a manufacturer built and where 
you could get in touch with him. 
Today this type of “listing” ad has 
practically gone out of the picture 
and we attempt to function in a 
much more thorough fashion. I think, 
in industrial advertising, we all of us 
have in mind these major objectives: 


1, First, to educate the buyer to 
the need and value of our particular 
type of equipment. To illustrate: 
Kwik Mix must first get the prospect 
to the point where he is willing to 
consider the purchase of a new con- 
crete mixer before there is much use 
in selling him on the advantages of 
the Kwik Mix machines. Perhaps be- 
fore getting down to the business of 
selling your company and its product, 
your advertising men may have to 
educate a field to a new method of 
doing business, may have to remove 
old prejudices, or work to restore 
business confidence. All these things 
can and have been done by advertis- 
ing. 

We happen to have a peculiar prob- 
lem of this kind before us now. We 
are about to extend our sales efforts 
on our new line of oil well drills into 
the Bradford field in Pennsylvania. 
There are no modern drills in this field 
and most of the rigs operating are of 
ancient vintage. However, there is a 
well established prejudice in the Brad- 
ford field against drilling rigs using 
steel drilling cable—the Bradford 
owners and drill operators insist that 
no drilling rig is any good unless it 
uses manila cable—the wire rope peo- 
ple have about given up as hopeless 
the job of introducing wire line in 


From an address on “‘Advertising’’ be- 
fore the Port Washington, Wis., Rotary 
Club, July 24. 


By ARNOLD ANDREWS 


Assistant Publicity Manager, Bucy- 
rus-Erie Company, Milwaukee 


this field. The drillers just won’t have 
it—no particular reason—it’s just 
something that isn’t done! Now our 
drill uses steel wire line for drilling 
cable. Before we can get very far 
selling drills in the Bradford field, our 
advertising will have to break down 
this superstition and convince the 
drillers that the sky won’t fall in on 
them if they use modern drills with 
the steel cable. 

2. The second job of industrial 
advertising is to sell the prospect on 
the institutional integrity and good 
reputation of the manufacturer. This 
institutional plan enters into all in- 
dustrial advertising. It is, for in- 
stance, easier to sell a General Elec- 
tric motor because of the world-wide 
acceptance of General Electric brought 


about by years of reputable dealings in’ 


large volume and the extensive ad- 
vertising which helps to establish and 
maintain this good reputation in many 
lines of goods. Because of this, the 
burden of proof rests on the smaller, 
less well-known manufacturer; he 
must show that his product is not 
only as good, but also either better 
or cheaper, and that he will back it 
with as reliable service through its 
lifetime of use. 

Incidentally, this is an ideal job for 
advertising, but this smaller, grow- 
ing manufacturer needs to spend more 
money for advertising—that is, a 
higher percentage of sale—in order to 
break in. The big oldtimer merely 
needs to maintain the reputation that 
he has in the minds of the changing 
parade of buyers and if he does this, 
he automatically gets a certain amount 
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of natural growth. The newcomer 
must fight established buying habits 
to get his business and must change 
them by some means or other or fold 
up. 

3. The third function of indus- 
trial advertising is to sell the prospect 
on the special advantages of the par- 
ticular machine—to get the prospect 
into the state of mind where he says 
“IT wouldn’t buy a car that didn’t 
have hydraulic brakes.” For example, 
in 1925, Bucyrus brought out the first 
heavy duty full revolving quarry and 
mining shovel. That was the machine 
that made the railroad shovel obso- 
lete. An aggressive advertising cam- 
paign—ads running in trade papers 
around the world, direct mail broad- 
sides, and accompanying publicity se- 
cured for this new and revolutionary 
machine an acceptance that stopped 
the railroad shovel business almost 
overnight. One of our principal com- 
petitors was caught with a yard full 
of the old style machines—that was 
thirteen years ago and I wouldn’t be 
surprised if they have some of them 
yet! Without the tool of advertising 
it would have taken a good many years 
to have accomplished this revolution 
in digging methods on a world market. 


4, The fourth major objective of 
our advertising is to bring the buyers 
out into the open so the sales depart- 
ment can work on them. We try in 
our business paper advertisements and 
more effectively with our direct mail, 
to bring in inquiries that locate the 
buyers who are considering the pur- 
chase of equipment we can supply. 
Missionary work in our business is 
expensive if carried out by personal 
selling methods. The cost can easily 
run over five dollars per call. Our 


(Continued on Page $2) 








Led by expansion in the pulp and paper industry, 


rayon and chemical developments, the South shapes 
up like a first line market for industrial products 


New Marheting Onportunities 


@ SINCE the earliest days, cotton has 
been the keystone of the South’s econ- 
omy. Cotton cultivating, harvesting, 
shipping and weaving have been the 
chief source of the South’s wealth and 
the greatest single factor in its em- 
ployment. But in recent years the 
long established economy of cotton 
has been affected by sweeping inter- 
national and technological develop- 
ments, 

Coincident with this problem of 
cotton, the possibilities of developing 
the paper industry in the South, where 
vast resources of timber are available, 
were tremendously extended. During 
the last three years the South has wit- 
nessed one of the largest expansion 
programs ever experienced by the pulp 
and paper industry in this country. 

Does this presage an ultimate tran- 
sition in the whole economy of the 
South from an agricultural to an in- 
dustrial basis? Is the South on the 
eve of a new tremendous economic de- 
velopment? 

Our company has made a specialty 
for many years of manufacturing elec- 
tric motors for the paper industry. It 
was with a good deal of interest, there- 
fore, that we followed the experi- 
mental work of the late Dr. Charles 
H. Herty, whose research finally made 
possible the realization of southern 
publishers’ and paper manufacturers’ 
great dream—the production of news- 
print out of southern pine. 

Southern pine has been very suc- 
cessfully used for many years, of 
course, for the production of kraft 
wrapping paper and paper board. 
But its use for newsprint and other 
bleached papers, because of the nature 
of the wood itself, presented a host of 
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Ju the South 


By JAMES W. COREY 


General Sales Manager, The Reliance 
Electric & Engineering Company, 
Cleveland 


technical difficulties. For one thing, 
the bleaching process seriously affected 
the paper’s final strength. 

Just within the last few years, how- 
ever, many of these problems have 
been solved. In this connection the 
adaptation of electrical equipment to 
the increasingly complex paper mak- 
ing process and other mechanization 
developments were almost as impor- 
tant as developments in the chemical 
process itself. 

Last year Southland Paper Mills, 
Inc., announced the start of construc- 
tion at Lufkin, Texas, of the South’s 
first mill for the manufacture of news- 
print. 

From the start, the Southland mill 
has intrigued us. And we have found 
ourselves digging more and more into a 
study that has eventually interested us 
in the whole southern timber picture. 
For realizing on one hand the current 
predicament of the South’s erstwhile 
King Cotton and on the other seeing 
the development of this great new 
plant, one cannot fly over the seem- 
ingly boundless mile after mile of 
southern forest area as we have done 
many times in connection with under- 
taking the order for all the general 
purpose motors in the new mill, with- 
out saying to himself, “Here, in these 
enormous reserves of timber, must lie 
one of the chief solutions to the press- 
ing economic problem of the South.” 

Moreover, while U. S. cotton has 
been so seriously affected, a competi- 





tive material, rayon, has been gaining 
ground phenomenally. While cotton 
acreage has decreased forty per cent 
since 1926, rayon production in this 
country has increased 400 per cent. 
And improvements in the rayon prod- 
uct are every year opening to rayon 
manufacturers new markets for their 
yarn which previously they could not 
supply. 

Now what about southern timber? 
How much of a supply is available 
and how long will it last? How and 
where can it be used? And to what 
extent can it absorb the tremendous 
unemployment created by the perma- 
nent shrinkage in acreage planted in 
cotton? 

In looking for answers to questions 
about southern timber supply we im- 
mediately run into some very inter- 
esting facts and figures. We find that 
the United States Forest Service of the 
Department of Agriculture just a few 
months ago released reports of a mam- 
moth field inventory of the forests in 
eight southern states. This survey was 
started back in 1932. 

By actually counting and measur- 
ing hundreds of thousands of trees in 
sample areas, making a canvass of the 
wood-using industries and studying 
the domestic use of wood for fuel and 
other farm materials, the Forest Serv- 
ice has expertly calculated invaluable 
data about southern timber never be- 
fore obtainable. 

This survey showed that although 
the forests are the second most impor- 
tant source of employment in the 
lower South, the volume of timber be- 
ing removed from southern forests for 
all purposes—lumber, poles, veneer, 
cooperage, pulpwood, fuel, etc.—is 
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less than the increment (that is, the 
net increase which is naturally taking 
place in the forests) by a small mar- 
gin. The survey showed that the in- 
crement for the pine species exceeded 
the total drain against them by three 
per cent and that the growth in hard- 
woods and cypress exceeded the drain 
by thirty-four per cent, so favorable 
are the soil and climatic conditions of 
the South to forest propagation. 

This is a very significant disclosure 
in light of the fact, as I. F. Eldredge, 
Regional Survey Director of the For- 
est Service, points out, that “our for- 
ests have grown up throughout the 
South not only without the care of 
man but largely in spite of his indif- 
ference and abuse.” 

Then Mr. Eldredge 
fundamentally important report, “The 
present situation does not represent, 
by a wide margin, what can be done 
with our forests if we apply to them 
anything like the same degree of 
thoughtful husbandry that we have 
given to our strictly agricultural 
crops. We have found that the exist- 
ing growing stock and its annual in- 
crement are only a third to a half of 
what confidently can be expected un- 
der reasonably good forest manage- 


makes this 


ment. 

“To put it another way, the annual 
increment of these forests could be at 
least doubled and perhaps tripled if 
their owners understood and applied 
the comparatively simple principles 
that make up forest culture and dis- 
tinguish forest cropping from forest 
mining.” 

Owners of forest land, it is pointed 
out, can exploit their timber in either 
one of these two ways. They can treat 
their timber as a mine to be complete- 
ly exhausted for the most they can get 
out of it in a single cutting. Or they 
can treat it as a renewable crop and 
carefully mature 
trees, thus profiting from a steady an- 
nual income indefinitely. 

As W. R. Mattoon, extension spe- 
cialist in the U. S. Forest Service, puts 
if rightly handled are 
1 sort of savings bank account which 
may be drawn upon each year without 
reducing the principal.” 

Here then, if we only exploit it 
sensibly, if we protect it adequately 
from fire, if we only use the same care 
ind good management in cultivating 
ind harvesting it as we do in convert- 
ing it to further use, is a perpetual 
supply of timber of tremendous pro- 


harvest only the 
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Courtesy The Paper Industry and Paper World 


The new development of the South in pulp and paper, rayon, and other industries is 
reflected in this huge new plant of the Union Bag and Paper Corporation at Savannah, Ga.., 


which is only one of the South's new 


portions. The Forest Survey showed 
that no less than 57'% per cent of the 
total land area of the South is forest 
land. 

Now what is the nature of this tim- 
ber and what are the possibilities of 
marketing it? The Forest Survey 
showed that approximately two-thirds 
of the current natural increment is 
pine and one-third hardwood and cy- 
press. With the country unquestion- 
ably on the eve of a great building 
boom, there is certainly an optimistic 
future for the consumption of vast 
stores of this wood by the southern 
lumber industry. 

But it is in the utilization of pine 
in pulp products that we find by far 
the greatest and, once developed, the 
most permanent potential market. For 
chemists have found revolutionary 
new uses for southern wood. Southern 
wood is no longer only a source of 
lumber but the source of an impor- 
tant basic chemical material, the rami- 
fied uses of which we are just begin- 
ning to exploit. 

So far, the greatest single use for 
this chemical material is of course in 
paper and paper products. This is 
highly significant because paper is a 
market that is very definitely increas- 
ing. Today an average of approxi- 
mately 250 pounds of paper is being 
consumed annually by every man, 
woman and child in the country. 

The use of southern pine in paper 
and paper products is also significant 
for another reason. According to re- 
cent figures, the United States is im- 
porting approximately $150,000,000 
worth of pulp and paper every year. 
Here then is another opportunity for 
expansion of the domestic market of 
no small proportions. 

In the light of these facts and with 
a vast supply of cheap pulpwood avail- 
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users of industrial equipment and supplies 


able, sources of lime, sulphur and other 
necessary chemicals nearby, labor con- 
ditions favorable, and plenty of cheap 
power at hand, the southern pulp and 
paper industry has already been grow- 
ing by leaps and bounds. During the 
last three years thirteen new mills were 
constructed which almost doubled the 
total productive capacity of the in- 
dustry in the ten southern states of 
Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, 
Louisiana, Mississippi, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Tennessee and Texas. 
These data are provided by Maj. D. G. 
Moon, industrial engineer of Savan- 
nah, Ga., who is intimately associated 
with the expansion of the industry. 

Most of these mills, as we have seen, 
manufacture kraft bags, wrapping 
paper, liner and box boards and 
similar products exclusively. But as a 
result of extensive industrial research 
work in the pulpwood field and at- 
tendant advances in the mechanization 
of the paper-making process, the trend 
to bleached papers in the South is def- 
initely started. A $10,500,000 plant at 
Springhill, La., was completed last 
summer with a large capacity for 
bleached pulp, and several other mills 
have either already started production 
of this type of product or their con- 
struction has been announced. 

Now comes construction of the first 
mill to manufacture newsprint in the 
South, at Lufkin, Texas. Jt will have 
a capacity of 150 tons per day. A 
market for its product is immediately 
assured since a group of newspapers 
has contracted for the entire output 
for a period of five years. 

Total consumption of newsprint in 
the United States last year was ap- 
proximately 3,000,000 tons, of which 
some two-thirds was imported. Pro- 
duction of the new mill, therefore, is 

(Continued on Page 54) 
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An Inventory of Advertising Results 





How It Your Advertising Pulling ? 


Experience with volume of inquiries is about equally 
divided, but survey reveals that a large share of 
advertisers don't aim for or expect direct returns 


@ DIRECT inquiries from publica- 
tion advertising are not the objective 
of many industrial advertisers. This 
was revealed last month in a survey to 
determine the volume of inquiries be- 
ing received from current advertis- 
ing as compared with results recorded 
Those who do 


keep records of inquiries from their 


in previous years. 


advertising were about equally divided 
as to the productiveness of their cam- 
It is conceded, however, that 
replies to any kind of advertising de- 


paigns. 


pend entirely on the activity of the 
field addressed, the newness of the 
product or features of it, and most 
definitely whether the copy is designed 
to draw direct reply. 

The survey was made as the result 
of an inquiry from a reader who was 
worried about a diminishing volume of 
replies to his current advertising, al- 
though the company’s business is much 
over last year’s and there seems to be 
an increase in the number of inquiries 
coming in traceable to advertising of 
a year or more ago, practically of the 
same character as present copy. The 
survey developed that the same con- 
dition prevailed with some other ad- 
vertisers whose products are of a vast- 
ly different character. 

A manufacturer of electric power 
“Very little of 
our advertising is designed to get an 
Conditions dic- 
tating the buying of our products are 
beyond our control and I doubt very 
much if more than one in a thousand 
of the people we hope see our advertis- 
ing are actually in the market at the 
moment they see it. However, in the 
few cases where we have angled for 
responses with our direct mail adver- 


line equipment writes: 


immediate response. 
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tising, the number of inquiries we have 
received have, I think, been up to ex- 
pectations. Naturally, there is a wide 
fluctuation in the number of responses, 
but in our case at least, I believe this 
is accounted for by the fluctuation of 
the immediate market rather than to 
any fall-off in responsiveness.” 

A road machinery manufacturer ex- 
presses the same thought. He says: 
“T don’t know that I would go so far 
as to say that the number of inquiries 
received by us from various kinds of 
advertising has ‘never been so few.’ I 
certainly would have no hesitation in 
saying that our inquiries are ‘all too 
few,’ and I also have no hesitation in 
saying that we don’t get anywhere near 
as many inquiries as we used to get fif- 
teen, twenty or twenty-five years ago. 

“IT think I can also safely state that, 
speaking generally, and disregarding 
some special drive that may be put 
on for two or three months in con- 
nection with a new product, the num- 
ber of inquiries has declined steadily 
during the last twenty-five years (and 
when I say twenty-five years I know 
what I am talking about because I have 
been here twenty-eight years, and I 
have had something to do with in- 
quiries during most of that period). 

“We like to get inquiries just as 
well as anyone else, but we don’t ex- 
pect our advertising to pay for itself 
directly by that means, and it there- 
fore is not a matter of tremendous con- 
cern to us when there is a gradual, 
and what appears to us, logical falling 
off in the number of inquiries. 

“The logic of it to us is that—speak- 
ing for the road machinery industry 
and not attempting to speak for other 
industries—the advertising and general 
marketing picture has changed tre- 





mendously during the last twenty-five 
years. Twenty-five years ago the av- 
erage user of our equipment was way 
out in the sticks somewhere. He re- 
ceived very little advertising and didn’t 
see very many salesmen. Today he is 
on the fairly busy end of a good road, 
and is undoubtedly pestered to death 
with both salesmen and advertising. It 
seems only natural to me that under 
such totally different conditions the 
percentage of inquiries is bound to 
drop even though today’s advertising 
may be much more effective in theory 
than was the advertising twenty-five 
years ago.” 

A manufacturer of operating sup- 
plies and process materials explains the 
situation in his company as follows: 
“If the inquirer has had nothing new 
or startling to announce during the 
past year, it is not surprising that in- 
quiries fall off. That has been our ex- 
perience, too, and those in our organ- 
ization who judge advertising results 
largely by number of inquiries blame 
the advertising. However, we endeavor 
to give advertising a bigger job than 
to produce inquiries. No great in- 
crease in old advertising inquiries from 
past ads has been noted.” 

“Industrial inquiries have definitely 
fallen off,” writes a capital equipment 
and operating supplies manufacturer, 
“and we are not now receiving as 
many as in previous years. However, 
in industrial lines we do not advertise 
for inquiries—no coupons—no bulletin 
or sales literature offers.” 

The advertising manager of a wire 
rope manufacturing company briefly 
sums up his experience with inquiries: 
“Our publication advertising does not 
attempt to ‘pull’ for literature re- 
quests and is mot keyed in any way, so 
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that it is impossible for us at present 
from these ads. 
Right now we are not doing any direct 
mail advertising.” 


to measure returns 


A manufacturer of power transmis- 
“We are not 
very 


sion equipment reports: 


currently receiving many in- 
quiries from either our publication ad- 
I don’t know 


why this should be so, unless the ap- 


vertising or direct mail. 


peals we are making are not timely or 
appealing. We generally can get all 
the inquiries we want by advertising 
and featuring some piece of new lit- 
erature, such as a handbook or a new 
catalog or piece of product literature. 
However, right now we are making no 
special play for inquiries, and many of 
our publication ads do not even carry 
coupons.” 

From an operating supplies manu- 
facturer, these remarks: 
“None of our advertising is prepared 


come terse 
with the idea of getting inquiries.” 
One of the most successful machine 
tool builder advertisers tells his ex- 
perience thus: “We have had practi- 
cally no experience in this office in a 
checkup of replies from advertise- 
ments as we do not write our adver- 
tising in the hope of obtaining replies. 
Our advertisements are devoted en- 
tirely to getting the customer or pros- 
pect to contact our nearest district of - 
fice, and for this reason, the reply idea 
It would be very difficult 
to set up a method of tabulating re- 


is not used. 


plies of this nature; consequently, we 
rely on the close codperation of our 
handle all 


from 


branches to contracts 


that may accrue advertising 


through their offices. 

“I am of the firm opinion that there 
s a very definite value in the contin- 
ued and prolonged advertising effort 
rather than on the spasmodic or single 
idvertisment. In this regard, I think 
it is somewhat like the effort of a sales- 
man continually calling on a custom- 
er. We have found definite value 
from running an advertisement sev- 
eral times during the year.” 

An advertiser of operating supplies 
and fabricating parts analyzes his com- 
pany’s advertising: “Our advertising 
not especially designed to produce 
inquiries, and we keep no definite tab- 


ulation; but I am certain we are re- 
ceiving as many or more inquiries now 
as we have in previous years.” 

One of the manufacturers of bakery 
equipment outlines his experience: ““Do 
not keep a record of returns from pre- 
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A Guide for Better Photographs 


| @ BELIEVING J that 
| raphers, even those working at long 
distances, can get satisfactory pho- 
tographs for advertising purposes if 
they have a clear understanding of 
what is wanted, The Reliance En- 
gineering Company, Cleveland, has 
taken steps to correct the weakness 
of getting installation views with- 


photog- 


out supervision of anyone from the 
home office. The solution is a sim- 
ple, two-page instruction folder on 
stiff black stock which it sends to 
photographers as they are given as- 


signments. 

Made up on one page is a group 
of nine pictures typical of the kind 
wanted. 
page are comments on each of the 


On a facing 


which are 


vious years’ work, although we are re- 
ceiving some. We have had about as 
many returns from work lately, but 
they are not as worth while. There 
seem to be more curiosity seekers. 
We have improved our distribution 
set-up with more _ representatives; 
therefore we expect a falling off of ad- 
vertising returns direct to the home 
office. Why write to us when a job- 
ber’s representative is calling on them 
every week or two?” 

From a fabricating materials and 
process material manufacturer comes 
the following brief remark: “‘See little 
change. Do not rely on inquiries to 
any extent.” 

A well-known 
roller bearings explains his stand on 
the subject: “It is seldom that we 
receive many direct inquiries from the 
seventy-five publications we are using, 
except when new literature is an- 
nounced in the editorial columns. It 
is our feeling that a standardized prod- 
uct will seldom bring inquiries through 


manufacturer of 
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pictures, plus general instructions 
intended to make it relatively easy 
for the photographer to get the re- 
sults that are required. 


The instructions cover the points 
so briefly and concretely that they 
are likely to be given attention and 
followed. At the same time the 
folder makes conveniently available 
for immediate use more complete 
and helpful instructions than in all 
likelihood would be prepared for 
each separate job as it came along. 


The net result of this procedure 
has been to secure definitely better 
photographs with which to help tell 
the story of the particular installa- 
tion more clearly and intelligently. 


space in industrial publications, and 
neither will direct mail advertising. 
More than sixty per cent of our ap- 
propriation is devoted to space adver- 
tising, and it is our feeling that space 
advertising is the most economical 
form to reach customers. 

“We are not in a position to tell 
whether inquiries have dropped off, as 
we have recently added a number of 
new products to our line, and the in- 
quiries for literature received through 
editorial comment has been very heavy 
the last six months.” 

A manufacturer of accessory equip- 
ment expresses much the same opinion 
as the manufacturers quoted above. He 
says: “Industrial advertising is not 
like direct-by-mail business. The value 
of industrial advertising is not very 
noticeable until it has been out several 
months—at least that is the length of 
time between reading it and signing the 
order. ‘This does not mean, however, 
that we should stop the work; for 
where will you be after your year of 
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coasting is gone? For instance, a cat- 
alog issued last year is now just pro- 
ducing.” 

Among the group who report an in- 
crease in inquiries from current adver- 
tising, a capital equipment manufac- 
turer breaks down his advertising re- 


turns as follows: 


Amts 

Spent in Ratio 

Number to 1938 

of Inquiries Expenditures 
B9BS 2 ccccces 4,582 33% 
EVES cceceens 4,390 66% 
Spee ¢ecseves 5,487 70% 
Py coutcss 5,811 90% 
1938 wn cceces 4,896 100% 


He explains: “According to the 
above, inquiry return for 1938 cost 
just three times as much per inquiry 
as in 1934. But business (sales) in 
1937 and 1938 was much _ higher 
(1937 best in company history); so 
the quality of inquiries must have been 
better although quantity per dollar 
spent is less.” 

Another who tabulated his returns 
is a drafting room furniture and office 
equipment manufacturer: 


Inquiries Cost per 

As % of 1934 Inquiry 
BOS cvnecees 100% $4.30 
tf Eee 1.67 
ig, MExetree 267% 3.50 
a eee 278% 4.77 
EPES ceececec Seen 3.10 


1939 ..Better than 1938 


An explanatory note reads: “This 
record of inquiries covers our drafting 
room furniture line. The increase in 
1935 was due to advertising to archi- 
tects—a field which we cover every 
few years. The 1938 increase is large- 
ly due to the promotion of a new 
catalog for which it is always easier 
to get inquiries. In general—the re- 
turns get better as business gets better, 
but we have been fortunate in getting 
greater increases than would be due to 
better business feeling only.” 

In the machine tool building field a 
manufacturer reports: “1938 inquiries 
240 per cent over 1937, and 1939 will 
show further increase. This is largely 
the result of more effective advertis- 
ing.” 

Another machine tool and 
tools manufacturer also reports an in- 
crease as follows: “We do not make 
a regular practice of checking returns 
from business paper ads on our ma- 
chinery, but we do key those on tools 
for the electrical, gas, water works and 
other fields. Our records do not show 


small 


any falling off, except as general busi- 
ness activity falls off. On most of our 
lines, inquiries for 1939 are well ahead 
We always receive 


of those for 1938. 
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You don't have to take our word for it, this 
interesting bleed page says, find out for 
yourself by trying a Hobart multi-range arc 
welder for thirty days in your own shop— 
and the coupon is actually big enough for 
the reader to write his name in comfort 





replies (small dribble) from old ads, 
but have not had any noticeable in- 
crease of late.” 

An advertiser of portable power 
tools explains the increase in inquiries 
from advertising at some length: “At 
the present time we are using about 
thirty business publications, some of 
them regional and the balance national 
publications. We do not expect 
regional publications to pull inquiries 
to our main office, but we know from 
the business that we are receiving from 
each respective territory in which we 
are using regional publications that we 
are selling sizable volumes of equip- 
ment. The reason we do not receive 
inquiries direct is because we list our 
offices and jobbers in the territories. 
We frequently receive letters from our 
representatives stating that certain 
sales were made because of the regional 
advertising. 

“This morning we checked recorded 
inquiries received in our main office 
for the month of May. We find ap- 
proximately 250 inquiries as a result 
of our publication advertising. This 
does not include inquiries which may 
have been addressed to our district 
offices, numbering sixteen at the pres- 
ent time. Also according to our rec- 
ords, our direct mail inquiries number 
well over 100. These were addressed 
to our main office and do not include 
the inquiries received by telephone, nor 
do they include the dozens of inquiries 
that are received in our district offices. 

“From our experience with adver- 
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tising in business papers and by direct 
mail, we find that the inquiries are on 
the increase instead of on the decrease 
as experienced by your readers. We 
find that certain industries respond 
better to direct mail advertising than 
to business paper advertising, and in 
those particular markets, we spend 
most of our advertising budget on 
direct mail advertising. Our experi- 
ence has proved that by using both 
business papers and direct mail adver- 
tising, we have been able to increase 
our business considerably. This is 
especially true of our advertising 
efforts during the past five or six 
years.” 

An electrical equipment manufac- 
turer comments: “Our inquiries from 
advertisements, mailings and all other 
sources are tabulated carefully and our 
records show that the number of in- 
quiries has increased. This has been 
especially true since the month of 
March of this year. As a matter of 
fact, the increase in the number of 
inquiries in the earlier part of the year 
has forecast an increase in business 
during the summer and fall months, 
and our sales record indicates that this 
has actually happened. 

“There are too many variables in- 
volved in securing inquiries from busi- 
ness paper advertising, and in our 
opinion comparisons made from year 
to year are of relatively little value. 
Moreover, in the case of our direct 
mail activities returns of inquiries are 
due to a change in the form of the 
letter, the appeal, the change of the 
offer or the method of securing the 
return, or the type of a return card. 
Of course, all of this is subject to the 
factor of timing. 

“No one in our organization has 
noticed any increase in the replies from 
old advertisements some 
months or years back.” 


running 


To quote from a manufacturer of 
grinding wheels and abrasives: “Our 
response from industrial advertising in 
publications continues to develop a 
reasonable quantity of worth while in- 
quiries. We find, however, that the 
number of inquiries depends very 
much upon the nature of the adver- 
tisements or the proposition. For in- 
stance, when a new booklet was fea- 
tured in our advertising some while 
ago, a great number of excellent in- 
quiries were obtained. The same ap- 
plies to new product developments, 
whereas for regular, reminder adver- 


(Continued on Page 58) 
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Effective Industrial Advertising 


V — Direct Mail Advertising 


CHAPTER V 
Direct Mail Advertising 


@ WE HAVE touched upon product 
and market analysis, the organization 
of the advertising department, the 
general subject of mediums, and the 
business press. In this chapter we shall 
discuss direct-mail advertising, the 
most used and abused medium carry- 
ing a business message. 

There may be many poor adver- 
tisements in the various magazines we 
receive, but there are other advertise- 
ments that do attract us, as well 
as articles of value, which sustain in- 
terest. 

Poor advertisements in magazines 
ire helped along and supplemented by 
the body of the publication and some 
value is received from the company 
name in the product index. Under 
these favorable conditions even the 
most mediocre message may at times 
bring results if the product is in de- 
mand and has merit. 

But in a direct mail piece the situa- 
tion is different. There is no setting 
or environment. It stands upon its 
own, secures the attention of the pros- 
pect and then action, always action. 
[here are but two routes for it, the 
dictation folder for further informa- 
tion, inquiry or order, or the round 

on the floor alongside the desk. 

As a result of the work of the Di- 
rect Mail Association, the National In- 
dustrial Advertisers Association and 
other similar groups, there are millions 
more of the little messengers daring to 
climb the heights to the purchasing 
executives’ office each year. The 
length of each interview is thus cut 
down, and the rustle of the impatient 
pile of competing messengers detracts 
trom the concentration of the buyer. 


Probably not more than one or two in 
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twenty-five or thirty escape the gap- 
ing maw of that most useful of office 
devices, and so it is most essensial that 
these little scouts of industry be well 
equipped if they are to come through 
the first skirmish and bring back good 
news from the front. 

Although direct mail is used quite 
effectively in reaching the general pub- 
lic, it plays a much larger and more 
important part in the advertising cam- 
paigns of industrial goods manufac- 
turers with a limited market for their 
products. The smaller or thinner the 
market, the greater the relative impor- 
tance of direct mail. 

However, if our direct mail work is 
to be most effective it should be close- 
ly codrdinated with advertising in the 
business press. While many small local 
companies which do very little or no 
magazine advertising carry on success- 
ful direct mail campaigns, we have 
many examples of increased returns 
from direct mail when this effort is 
backed up by the consistent use of 
business papers. 

In planning mail campaigns, too 
great care and attention cannot be 
given to the form, copy and dress of 
the piece. If we keep in mind that 
something different usually will gain 
attention and then be sure that it is 
favorable attention we gain, results 
will be increased. Books might be 
written on the subject, and it will be 
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impossible to begin to cover it here: 
however, on account of the vast 
amount of standard folders printed, 
common forms and folders perhaps 
have the least attention in the begin- 
ning, though good illustration and 
copy may overcome the handicap. 

One rather practical resultful di- 
rect mail piece consists of one or more 
copies of performance surveys made 
by outside engineers. The neutral 
viewpoint lends weight and conviction 
while the story of successful perform- 
ance is more interesting than pages 
of description and specifications. 

We believe that the average mailing 
piece does not get to the point quick 
enough, and that there is usually too 
much copy. We are convinced that 
this is true, but just as soon as one 
voices an opinion, there come to the 
front many included in this class that 
bring back good returns. So without 
taking up concrete examples and con- 
suming pages, perhaps the following 
may serve. 

1, Make it simple, no red lines and 
follow-the-arrow complication. 

2. Make it interesting —at first 
glance. 

3. Keep it short, and to the point. 

4, Put action into it. Clear, legible 
type, short sentences and a direct mes- 
sage. 

5, Let it inspire to action. A strong 
closing hook is needed or returns will 
be small. 

6. Be sure that its shape and con- 
struction will permit it to arrive in 
first-class condition. A ragged arrival 
will get little attention. 

7. Do not expect too much. Be 
satisfied to get inquiries for catalogs, 
requests for more information and 
prices, rather than the actual sales. A 
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half step is about as much as can be 
expected; if you try for the full step 
(the order) you will usually be dis- 
appointed, 

8, Provide proper follow-up for 
those who do not reply, as well as 
those who do. 

Catalogs and booklets must come in 
for their share of the discussion. With 
many concerns selling to the industrial 
field, the catalog is the main item on 
the advertising budget and so deserves 
more attention than it usually gets. 

Some companies are discontinuing 
their big, cumbersome, permanently 
bound catalogs for loose leaf post bind- 
ers or other more modern mechanical 
bindings. Customers seldom will keep 
a loose-leaf catalog up-to-date, but the 
loose leaf feature permits your catalog 
to be up to the minute when it is 
mailed, which is more than can be said 
of its permanent-bound cousin. * 

A ring binder with saddle stitched 
sections issued currently is most effec- 
tive where facts, figures, specifications 
and prices are changing rapidly. The 
sections may be complete booklets in 
themselves, to be used in quoting, but 
also fill a place in the complete ring 
binder. 

Much time and thought show!d be 
spent in laying out and displaying, 
even a simple product, so the buyer 
can find what he wants quickly, 
get the facts and send in his order. 

Catalogs when finally printed are 
often so far past due that there is no 
time given to properly introduce them, 
but they are mailed at once to some old 
list in the files of the advertising de- 
partment, plus some additional names 
that have been called for by wire from 
the salesmen and branch offices. 

These outlying sales posts are busy 
selling, and so they send in a copy of 
the list made up a few years ago, and 
—well, you know the rest of the story. 

Just the other day our company re- 
ceived six large and expensive catalogs 
from a leading firm in its line. Five 
of the men addressed were no longer 
with the company, the remaining copy 
carried the name of a young man who 
had no buying influence. 

Up to a few years ago a competitor 
was sending my predecessor, who had 
not been with us for six or seven years, 
all the literature they issue. 

We have mentioned the mailing list 
here, because catalogs usually cost so 
much more than a mere folder that the 
large loss is more quickly apparent. 


Where continued sales to the same 
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Borrowing Radio's Quiz Technique 


@ CAPITALIZING on the wave 
of interest in quizzes popularized 
by radio programs, the technique 
has been effectively used in a book- 
let for the American Forge Divi- 
sion of the American Brake Shoe & 
Foundry Company, Chicago, to tell 
an otherwise technical and dry 
story. 

The company manufactures up- 
set forgings exclusively for many 
industries such as railroads, avia- 
tion, farm equipment, automotive 
and others where nearly every job 
is special and must be made accord- 
ing to customer’s specifications. In 
its selling, the company stresses the 
improved quality of its forgings 
due to controlled grain flow, sav- 
ings in machining, etc., all of 
which it has found rather difficult 
to humanize and pep up. 

In an effort to do something dif- 
ferent and to tell its rather lengthy 
complete story, Commercial Adver- 


tising Agency, the company’s agen- 


firms are the rule, there is no excuse for 
a poor mailing list, but when sales to 
the same firms are infrequent, then the 
task is more difficult. 

In either case, when a fair sum has 
been invested in a catalog, it pays to 
send a letter ahead, either to introduce 
it or to ask if your prospect would 
like one. 

An introductory letter will get to 
the proper party, and he’ll ask his sec- 
retary or assistant to be on the lookout 
for the catalog. In an average mailing 
this will keep hundreds of books from 
going astray. 

A request for the book gives you an 
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cy, developed a sixteen-page book- 
let with cover bearing the title: 
“Judge Amforge Holds a Radio 
Quiz.” The entire copy of the 
booklet is written in typical con- 
versational style of a radio quiz in 
which the conductor interviews 
several people and registers the 
American Forge sales story in an 
interesting and educational fashion. 
A variety of illustrations tie in the 
radio quiz atmosphere and _illus- 


trate points made in the story. 


As a summary and to test the 
reader’s skill, two pages in the back 
are devoted to a quiz with space 
for answers based on knowledge 
gained from reading the booklet. 
Requests for a product booklet on 
a tipped-in business reply card in- 
dicate that the quiz idea put over 
the message in satisfactory fashion. 

The booklet was 5x7 inches in 
size, printed in brown and black, 
with a lithographed cover. 


opportunity to continue the conver- 
sation. Call special attention to some 
new features and to mark the label on 
the package, “Sent by Request.” Of 
course, your costs will be increased, 
but your profit on the total investment 
will be greater. 

If you are sure of your list, catalogs 
may also be sent to those who do not 
reply, and your letters will at least 
have secured the additional interest 
and attention of thirty to forty per 
cent of your group. 

Personal salesmanship is still king. 
For this reason the closer we come to 
the personal in our advertising, the 
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more effective and resultful will be 
our message. 

Letters usually cost more, but come 
closer to the personal equation than 
any other mailing, which makes them 
rank high in direct mail results. In 
the first place, letters are usually per- 
sonal messages from one to another— 
circulars, folders, etc., never. Letters 
are conversation, and as such, inspire 
the advertiser to come down off his 
copy pedestal and write more as he 
would personally tell his story. 

Both of these factors tend to secure 
a reply from the prospect, and once he 
responds, your prospects are brighter. 

If he tells why he does not want 
your monkey wrench, you soon con- 
vince him that yours is both right- 
and left-handed, and he owes it to 
himself as well as the rest of the world 
to inspect this most valuable piece of 
machinery. 

Unfortunately, too many advertis- 
ing managers either file the “nays,” or 
let their sales manager discard them, 
when the fact is that the prospect 
would not have replied at all if he had 
not been interested to a certain extent 
in your company or product; he needs 
only a little more urging to show ac- 
tive interest. 

If he is frank and fearless enough to 
admit that he is interested, then the 
follow-ups and salesmen’s calls are sure 
to get him (if he is in the market). 
Unfortunately, because of the lack of 
coédperation between the advertising 
and sales managers in many companies, 
the many postponed orders are lost en- 
tirely, simply because they are not con- 
tinually watched until they buy, even 
if it takes years before the contract is 
actually signed. 

It should seem needless to speak of 
the physical aspect of letters, but they 
still come in poorly filled in and with 
stamped or facsimile signatures. 

We do not think it pays to fill in a 
letter unless it can be done perfectly, 
while a facsimile signature is no better 
han if it were a part of the multi- 
Strong, clear penmanship 


graphing. 
is the only satisfactory method of sign- 
ing a letter. 

Of course, there are many times when 
in sending out a simple announcement 
or general price change to your 
customers, fill-in and signature are 
not needed and, in fact, a simple head- 
ing would be far better and would 
cost less. 

First or third class postage is always 
1 regular subject for debate but as this 
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Here's one of a series of broad visioned 
pages by Macwhyte Company, wire rope 
manufacturer, instructing users of wire rope 
how to get the utmost service out of their 
ropes by observing simple working conditions 


varies with the company, product and 
trade, and can so easily be checked 
by test, there is no need to spend much 
time on it here. 

In a merchandising business, such 
as ours, two problems are continually 
before the advertising and sales promo- 
tion division of the business; first, to 
follow customers who stop buying, 
and to cultivate prospective customers 
on our mailing list who are not buy- 
ing; second, to get in touch with new- 
ly incorporated firms and others that 
our salesmen or general advertising has 
failed to bring in. 

These situations are handled by let- 
ters. We consider it healthy to have 
as many on our mailing list who are 
not buying as are purchasing regu- 
larly. An automatic letter system fol- 
lows those who are not buying until 
they climb on the band wagon or the 
salesman who is coéperating gives us 
the kill on them; few are killed—they 
mostly buy or die. 

The following are two typical let- 
ters used to cover this task: 

LETTER 86-1 
Purchasing Agent, _ 
Robertson Bros. Mfg. Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 
Dear Sir: 

Your name appears on our records as a 
user of steel, but I cannot find any rec- 
ord of sales, so I am going to ask you a 
favor. 

We serve many others in your field and 
naturally hope for your business. Nearly 
every product in iron and steel from nails 
and bolts to bars and beams, including 
boiler tubes, sheets, plates and a hundred 


and one other items are in our stock for 
immediate shipment. 
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A large volume permits us to sell at a 
small margin of profit, so I am sure our 
prices are right. However, there may be 
some other reason why we do not get your 
business. Would you be good enough to 
favor us by telling a bit about your own 
business and if we may expect to serve 
you soon? 

We certainly will appreciate your kind- 
ness and will hope for an opportunity to 
reciprocate . 

Yours very truly, 

P.S.—A prepaid envelope is enclosed 

for your convenience. 
LETTER 86-3 

Purchasing Agent, 

Arnold Bros., 

660 W. Randolph St., 

Chicago, III. 

Dear Sir: 

As far as I can find out we haven't 
received a single order from you this year. 
We had hoped to count on you as a regu’ 
lar customer and for this reason feel that 
something must have happened to turn you 
away. 

Yes, I know we have no right to ask 
you, but you're human—like to keep your 
customers, too, so on this basis we are ask- 
ing the favor. A short note giving a word 
about your business and telling just how 
we stand will be deeply appreciated. 

Yours very truly, 
P.S.—A prepaid envelope is enclosed 


for your convenience. 

About 1,000 letters are mailed at a 
time. The following report is an aver- 
age tabulation: 


86-1 86-3 

Letters Sent 1,000 1,000 
Replies Received 300 398 
(a) Cancelled 78 50 
(b) Interested 169 282 
(c) Not interested.. 32 28 
(d) Corrected ) 20 
(e) Quote 16 9 
(f) Orders . 0 6 
(g) Complaints 0 3 
300 398 


Percentage of replies re- 

ceived ... ...++-30% 40% 

Note: Letter 86-1 was written to 
concerns on our mailing list that had 
never purchased from us. 

Letter 86-3 was written to concerns 
that had not purchased this year. 

All letters were signed in ink with 
name and title of general manager of 
sales. 

A follow-up letter is sent in fifteen 
to twenty days to those who do not 
reply. The replies to the second letter 
are checked, and the remainder are 
either written again or turned over to 
the salesmen for final personal call. In 
this way every name on the mailing 
list is checked at least once a year. 

The “more companies campaign,” 
also a perpetual affair, is fairly result- 
ful. 

We are continually collecting tele- 
phone and trade directories and check- 
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A letter 

similar to the following is sent with 

questionnaire and prepaid envelope: 
LETTER 76 

Mr. Martin N. Finn, 

Bloomington, Ind 

Dear Sir: 

I came across your name the other day 
in a search for users of steel in your local- 
ity. I am not sure that we can be of serv- 
ice, but if you will codperate by filling out 
the attached simple form I will certainly 
appreciate it 

Perhaps first I should tell you some- 
thing about the firm. The Ryerson Com 
pany, often known as The Iron and Steel 
Department Store, maintains large and 
complete stocks of all iron and steel prod- 
ucts; in fact, you may secure anything 
from nails, bolts and rivets to boiler tubes, 
sheets, bars and structural beams. Ship- 
ments are immediate and the prices are 
right, as we handle a large volume of 
business and can, therefore, operate on a 
small margin of profit. 

This is a big house but it has been 
built up on the personal service idea and 
there is no order too small to receive 
prompt personal attention. 

Booklets giving complete information 
regarding all iron and steel products are 
also a part of Ryerson Steel-Service. Per- 
haps some of these will be of use to you. 

Instead of troubling you to write a let- 
ter, we have attached a sheet on which 
most of the writing is done for you. If 
you will just check or fill out this simple 
form, we may be able to coéperate with 
you to advantage—to serve you and per- 
haps save you money 

I have also attached a stamped addressed 
envelope to make it easy, and hope that 
you will favor us with your reply. 


ing against our mailing list. 


Yours very truly, 


The following is a typical report on 
32,952 letters: 
LETTER NO. 76 
(One Section of Mailing) 


Letters Sent 32,952 
Replies Received 9,397 
Percentage of Replies Received 29% 


Added to Regular Mailing List 1,278 
Added to Secondary Mailing List 3,849 

Note: 
$5.00 per name, the paper value of 
these letters comes to $25,635. The 
amount of business brought in has not 


Figured at an average of 


been separated for this section. 

During one period we had been 
driving for new incorporations and 
concerns not on our list, and added 
over 10,000 companies. 

The replies are answered from the 
advertising department and then the 
reply and our answer are both sent 
to the salesmen for personal follow-up. 

Oftentimes when a man says, “Oh, 
Ryerson, you are all right, I'll send 
you my next inquiry,” he is just stall- 
ing and may be giving his business to a 
competitor. The salesman can soon 
get to the bottom of the situation, 
when he reviews the correspondence. 


After all is said and done, the gen- 
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Taking Salesmen Behind the Scenes 


salesmen advised on 


@ KEEPING 
current advertising and promotional 
activities can be made more than the 
mere sending of proof sheets to them, 
W. D. Murphy, advertising manager, 
Sloan Valve Company, Chicago, be- 
lieves. The above illustration is taken 
from a sales bulletin which he recently 
prepared to show the men step by step 
just how advertising is planned and 
produced. 

This view shows Mr. Murphy, cen- 
ter, at the Shigeta-Wright Studio, 
with Mr. Shigeta, left, and R. B. Wil- 
Riencke-Ellis 


Finn, Inc., the Sloan agency ,arranging 


liams, Younggreen & 
a group of Sloan valves for a photo- 
graph to be used in a business paper 
advertisement. At the right is shown 
how the photograph was used to form 
the background of the illustration in 
the completed ad. 

Salesmen and other company per- 
sonnel will have greater appreciation 
of the work involved in the advertis- 


eral advertising handled and the direct 
mail campaigns completed, the biggest 
problem still more or less unsolved, is 
the tie-up of these elements, and the 
proper tie-up of the whole campaign 
with the personal sales effort. 

What becomes of your request for a 
catalog? 

Is the prospect followed properly? 

Is the salesman sure to follow up 
with a personal call? 


ing department’s 
know what it is all about—just as a 


trip through the shop increases their 
evaluation of the company’s product. 
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What happens if 
ready to order? 

If a sale is made, when do you ex- 
pect another sale? 

Do you do anything to insure the 
next order? 

The advertising manager has his 
share of the responsibility here, as well 
as the sales manager. We will discuss 
the advertising and sales tie-up in the 
next and concluding chapter. 


the buyer is not 
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Trends 


review of conditions within industries which influence industrial 
marketing procedure, written by editors of business papers 





Air Conditioning 
Adjusted to Market 
@ THE F. W. Dodge Corporation 
reported dollar volume of residential 
construction for the first six months 
of 1939 of approximately 650 million 
dollars for states East of the Missisippi 
River (a gain of about sixty per cent 
over the same period of 1938) and a 
dollar volume well over one-half bil- 
lion (a gain of about twenty per cent 
over the first six months of 1938) 
for nonresidential construction for the 
same area, has been directly and sub- 
stantially reflected in the production 
and sale of warm air furnaces, winter 
air conditioning units and accessory 
equipment such as blowers, filters, 
control instruments, humidifiers, and 
automatic firing devices. And has 
also been reflected in the tremendous 
amount of roofing, sheet metal and 
ventilating work under contract. 
Also encouraging has been public 
acceptance of summer cooling for 
homes and commercial establishments. 
While summer cooling admittedly has 
not shown the tremendous volume 
predicted a few years ago, the in- 
creased sales have been fairly steady 
and uniform for all parts of the coun- 
try. Equipment required for cooling 
(heat transfer coils, compressors, wa- 
ter pumps, etc.) has been reduced in 
price and redesigned to fit 1939 re- 
quirements, thus stepping up sales. 
The part research has played in fit- 
ting product to market can be illus- 
trated by a single example. A few 
years ago cooling systems were de- 
signed large enough to meet any pos- 
sible demand and then factors of safe- 
ty were added. The cost of these sys- 
tems frightened prospects because 
cooling seemed all out of proportion 
to heating. Research has shown that 
much smaller capacity equipment, op- 
erated to maintain a pre-selected in- 
door temperature rather than a pre- 
selected indoor-outdoor temperature 
differential satisfies ninety-five per 
cent of all, owner’s requirements and 
brings the purchase and operating cost 
within reach of a very large market. 
One field which has shown an un- 
precedented acceptance is night air 
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cooling or attic ventilation. Research 
has shown that in most parts of the 
country outdoor air temperatures drop 
sharply as soon as the sun goes down. 
A fan capable of pulling into the 
house a full house volume of air every 
one or two minutes picks up all the 
heat stored in walls, ceilings, attics, 
furnishings, and blows this air out of 
doors, thus bringing indoor tempera- 
tures down to outdoor air tempera- 
tures early in the evening. 

Research has also shown that attic 
temperatures frequently reach 115 de- 
grees or more, and if this same fan 
can continuously exhaust this attic air, 
the space above bedrooms does not be- 
come a heat radiating panel. This 
night air or attic cooling idea has 
gained particular acceptance through- 
out the South. Established and scores 
of new manufacturers have developed 
fans to meet the need and sales, have 
exceeded expectations. 


A very noticeable effect of the em- 
phasis laid on houses costing under 
$6,000 has been the development and 
production by the warm air furnace 
industry of new types of furnaces de- 
signed especially for the small size, 
compact, insulated house. Coupled 
with these new furnaces has been the 
increased attention paid by manufac- 
turers and contractors to oil burners, 
stokers, gas burners matched to these 
new furnaces. Today the owner of the 
$6,000 house and even the owner of 
the $4,500 house can have the same 
type of automatic heating-winter air 
conditioning as his more affluent 
neighbor.—J. D. Wiper, Editor, 
American Artisan. 


Pulp and Paper 
Expands in South 


@ THE eyes of the entire pulp and 
paper industry are upon construction 
activities at Lufkin, Texas, where the 
mill of Southland Paper Mills, Inc., 
is rapidly nearing completion. This 
mill, the first to be built in the South 
to make newsprint paper from south- 
ern woods, is the result of technologi- 
cal research and the courage of a few 
farsighted men who dared to make the 
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mill a reality. When the mill goes into 
production, it must demonstrate com- 
mercially the economic feasibility of 
producing newsprint from fibrous 
raw materials that are new to the 
present newsprint industry as a whole 
except perhaps for some little experi- 
mental work which may have been 
done with some of them by a few of 
the mills. 

The pulp and paper industry dur- 
ing the past few years has witnessed 
an unparalleled expansion of produc- 
tive capacity. Much of this expan- 
sion took place in the South, where 
a number of new mills, costing in ex- 
cess of $100,000,000 were put up to 
manufacture kraft pulp, kraft paper, 
and kraft board. 


Now comes along the construction 
of a newsprint mill in the South, 
which, after going into operation and 
proving itself, may be the catalyst to 
bring about the construction of other 
southern newsprint mills, resulting in 
the rejuvenation of the newsprint 
industry of the United States. 


When it is realized that the annual 
newsprint production in the United 
States declined from a peak of 1,678,- 
000 tons in 1926, to 820,000 tons in 
1938, and that in excess of 244 mil- 
lion tons of newsprint were imported 
into the United States in 1938, the 
opportunity for expansion of the do- 
mestic newsprint industry is apparent. 


With such an industrial expansion 
more than just a mere possibility and 
with production activity in the pulp 
and paper industry as a whole rather 
satisfactory, it is well for any equip- 
ment or supply manufacturer in posi- 
tion to serve this market to take steps 
to obtain his share of business that 
emanates from it.—Harry E. Weston, 
Editor, The Paper Industry and Paper 
World. 





Stephan Gets Two 


John C. Stephan, National Industrial 
Advertising, Cleveland, has been selected 
to handle the advertising for two Cleve- 
land companies: Parker Products Com- 
pany, manufacturer of stainless steel let- 
ters and numbers for display purposes, 
streets signs, etc., and Circo Products 
Company, manufacturer of automotive de- 
greasing equipment for service stations and 
fleet operators. 


Andrews Leaves Ketchum, 
Joins “Architectural Record” 
Homer L. Andrews, for the last three 
years manager of the research and media 
department of Ketchum, Macleod & 
Grove, Inc., Pittsburgh agency, has been 
appointed district manager of Architectural 
Record with headquarters at Cleveland. 
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ADVERTISING VOLUME FOR JULY ISSUES OF 
INDUSTRIAL, TRADE AND CLASS PAPERS 


Unless otherwise noted, all publications are monthlies and have 
standard 7x10-inch type page. 


Pages 

Industrial Group 1939 1938 
Aero Digest svbeeee “ews $103 77 
American Builder & Build 

eer ee 61 53 
American Machinist (bi-w). 174 140 
Architectural Forum ...... 69 85 
Architectural Record ...... 46 62 
Automotive Industry (bi-w) 69 92 
PE cccusnveaeesunwe 64 48 
Bakers’ Helper (bi-w)..... 90 94 
Brick & Clay Record....... 18 *16 
Bus Transportation ....... 65 47 
Ceramic Industry ......... 33 32 
Chemical & Metallurgical En 

Pr jteee wha wedes 126 114 
Civil Engineering ......... 17 14 
Coal FURS ceoecoreeeseceses 55 $69 
Confectioners Journal ..... 31 32 
Construction Methods and 

Equipment (83x12) ... 68 56 
gS ee 67 70 
Diesel Power & Diesel Trans 

DOTEREIOM cc cccccccecce 38 35 
Diesel Progress (8x11)... 21 23 
Electric Light & Power..... 38 39 
Electrical South .......... 13 12 
Electrical West .......0. 22 23 
Electrical World (w) ..... 73 163 
Engineering & Mining Jour 

rR re ere 69 61 
Engineering N ews- Record 

Ee -seedeestvandwacss 152 122 
Factory Management & Main 

CES cectccrvrerecees 114 88 
Food Industries .......... 52 48 
area ate aalk das K wee wa 33 32 


sas Ame (Bi-w).cccccccéc 
Heating, Piping & Air Con 


i 46 46 
Heating & Ventilating Mag 

ME 6cceneesavenseses $35 26 
Hitchcock's Machine Tool 

Blue Book (4144x6'y)... 114 *106 
Industrial & Engineering 


Chemistry (3 editions).. 78 83 
Industrial Power (414x634) 72 45 
The Iron Age (w)........ 288 *245 
Laundry Age ............ 46 42 
Machine Design .......... 50 31 
re $267 §191 
Manufacturers Record ..... "#37 *38 
Marine Engineering & Ship- 

ping Review ........... 68 50 
Mechanical Engineering ... 27 25 
Metal Industry ........... 43 31 
Metal Progress ee ee 54 50 
Metals & Alloys .......... 46 32 
Mill & Factory ........... 97 77 
Mill Supplies ............ $101 63 
Modern Machine Shop (414 

MEE ete chasecke sacs . 190 117 
National Petroleum News 

[a @8+é6¢b0 seen ea ewe 79 51 
National Provisioner (w)... x114 113 
Oil & Gas Journal (w) 

Oe eee x*$244 *§264 
Oil Weekly (w) ......... $244 242 
The Paper Industry and Pa 

per World eeeeeecesece 84 77 
The Paper Mill ........... *73 *70 
Paper Trade Journal (w)... x*86 83 
Pencil Points ............ 44 26 
Fae GPUMEY cccccccecece< 67 70 
SSE ee eee 132 127 


Business Paper Survey 


Offered by Starch 


Reports showing relative visibility and 
readership of the page and/or half-page 
advertising in June Factory July Power, 


Pages 


1939 1938 


Power Plant Engineering .. 68 60 
Practical Builder (10x15) 8 7) 
>. eas 31 21 
Product Engineering ...... 76 52 
Products Finishing (44)x61) 23 14 
Railway Age (w) ........ 164 160 
Railway Purchases & Stores. $76 42 
Refiner & Natural Gasoline 

Manufacturer .......0. 68 74 
Roads & Streets .......... 42 41 
Southern Power Journal 31 29 
err re 186 148 
Telephone Engineer ...... 21 20 
Telephony (w) ........-. 71 *73 
SEES ce cnenseenees 78 70 
Water Works & Sewerage.. 27 20 
Water Works Engineering 

RS eer ore 54 58 
Welding Engineer ........ 19 19 
Western Construction News. 69 53 
The Wood Worker eeocesee 39 31 
Wood - Working Machinery 

(4! 9x6! DQ) ceccvecveces 55 44 

5 eee reer e 5,922 5,316 

Trade Group 
American Artisan ........ 48 44 
American Druggist ....... 53 54 
American Exporter ....... 179 190 
Automobile Trade Journal.. 24 27 
Boot & Shoe Recorder (w). 108 119 
Building Supply News j 32 22 
Commercial Car Journal ... 69 53 
Domestic Engineering ..... 43 53 
Electrical Merchandising (9x 

ee ee ne ee 24 717 
Farm Implement News (bi- 

> cspinewsawveek caus 54 59 
Hardware Age (bi-w)..... x§$373 350 
Jewelers’ Circular—The Key- 

GOS cccceseeceeesease 36 33 
Mida’s Criterion ......... 12 13 
I Nien ace. ca asin whe werd 67 62 
SS, CeCe err ere 35 25 
Motor World Wholesale... 48 42 
Plumbing & Heating Trade 

NE ko aru gyi wa Waar 32 37 
Sheet Metal Worker ...... *42 "32 
Southern Automotive Journal 38 28 
Southern Hardware ....... 26 27 
The Sporting Goods Dealer. 40 39 

0 eee ee ee 1,388 1,326 

Class Group 
Advertising Age (w) (1034x 

ya Se nae 68 62 
American Funeral Director. 45 40 
American Restaurant ...... 38 38 
Hospital Management ..... 13 13 
Hotel Management ....... 53 76 
Modern Hospital ......... 69 56 
Nation’s Schools ......... 24 21 
Oral Hygiene 4 /16 x 

ED hd aca waa we 87 87 
Restaurant Management ... 29 27 
Trafhe World (w) ........ §79 68 

es 505 488 


§Includes special issue. *Includes classi- 
hed advertising. xLast issue estimated. 
Five issues 


July 15 Electrical World, July 15 Business 
Week, and July 20 Paper Trade Journal 
are being made available to interested ad- 
vertisers and agencies by Daniel Starch. 
consultant in commercial research. New 


York. 


Business Advertising 
Jumps in July 
@ ADVERTISING in July issues of 


business papers ran 9.6 per cent ahead 
of comparable issues a year ago accord- 
ing to reports of 108 publications as 
shown in the accompanying tabula- 
tion. This continues the steady up- 
ward trend which has overcome all 
but 2.97 per cent of the loss shown 
for the first seven months of 1939. 

The industrial group of seventy- 
seven papers did exceptionally well last 
month when their total display adver- 
tising volume totaled 11.39 per cent 
above July 1938 issues. This still 
leaves a loss of 3.84 per cent for the 
period to date. 

Twenty-one papers in the trade 
group reported 4.67 per cent more 
business for July issues this year than 
last and brought their record for the 
seven months 1.14 per cent above the 
1938 period. 

Class papers, as reflected by the re- 
ports of ten, also improved last month 
with a gain of 3.48 per cent in dis- 
play business as compared with 1938 
issues. The volume to date lacks 3.54 
per cent of equalling the figures of a 
year ago. 

In the tabulation of the six-month 
figures in the last issue, Water Works 
& Sewerage should have read 250 pages 
instead of 150 pages for the first half 
of 1939. The 1939 six-month figures 
for Paper Trade Journal should have 
read 658 pages instead of 633 pages. 





ABP Papers Report on 
1938 Business 


For 1938, 148 reporting member papers 
of Associated Business Papers, Inc., re- 
ported advertising revenue of $18,811,446 
as against $22,025,340 reported by 152 
member publications in. 1937. During the 
same period, 140 reporting publications 
carried 106,484 pages of advertising 
against 135,565 in 152 papers in 1937 
A substantial part of this decline can be 
accounted for by the drop in the number 
of reporting publications, according to the 
report released last month. - 

Advertising agencies placed 65,905 
pages in 140 reporting ABP papers during 
1938, or approximately sixty-two per cent 
of all pages placed as against sixty-one 
per cent in 1937, continuing the upward 
trend in agency volume noted in recent 
years. 


Gillespie Advanced 


J. T. Gillespie, Jr., formerly assistant 
manager of the central division of railroad 
sales of Airco in Chicago, has been named 
assistant to the president of Wilson 
Welder & Metals Company, New York, 
afhliate of Air Reduction Sales Company. 
Mr. Gillespie's new duties will include 
sales promotion activities. 
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Continued Favorable Developments 
Point to Inereased Railway Buying 


se substantial gains in railway traffic and in earnings in recent months 

furnish the railways with the necessary incentive to make further 
needed purchases of equipment and supplies during the remaining months 
of this year. The panel at the right gives some of the highlights of recent 
activity . . . showing the sales value of securing and maintaining wide- 
spread publicity for your products that will pave the way for increased 
railway orders. 


You can depend on a vigorous advertising campaign in the five Simmons- 
Boardman departmental railway publications to aid you effectively in 
building railway sales . because each of these publications is read by 
railway men with buying power and influence, and each one is the out- 
standing authority in its particular field of railway activity. 

Your regular sales message in these publications will stimulate worth- 
while attention and interesi for your products among the men you want to 
reach, because each publication is devoted to the interests of one of the 
several branches of railway activity, and each one has a specialized circu- 
lation of important railway men. They enable you to select your own 
railway audience and to concentrate your efforts without waste on the 


men you want to reach. 


The advertising pages of these publications are used by prominent manu- 


facturers month after month to secure well-directed railway publicity that 


will aid in expediting orders for their products. Your railway sales 
program should include a strong and continuous advertising campaign 


in one or more of the Simmons-Boardman railway publications. 


Simmons-Boardman Publications 
30 Church Street, New York, N. Y. 
105 W. Adams St., Chicago Terminal Tower, Cleveland Washington, D. C. 


San Francisco Seattle 


ALL A.B.C. - A.B.P. 


Los Angeles 
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Railway Activity 


Car Loadings: For the first half 
of 1939, up 7.8 per cent over the 
same period of last year. 


Railway Earnings: First six 
months’ net railway operating in- 
come up more than 132 per cent 
over the same 1938 period. 


Railway Purchases: First five 
months’ purchases of equipment, ma- 
terials and supplies from manufac- 
turers up more than 48 per cent over 
the corresponding 1938 period. 


Maintenance of Way and Strue- 
tures Expenditures: In the first 
five months of 1939, up $15,370,833 
or 9.6 per cent over the like 1938 
period, 


Rail Orders: For 1939 renewals 
twice the total for 1938 renewals. 
Equipment Orders: [In the first 29 
weeks of this year, equipment buy- 
ing totaled 156 locomotives (98 
Diesel-electrics), 9,077 freight cars 
and 174 passenger-train cars, in- 
cluding 14 light-weight passenger 
trains, 


Railway 
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ERE are two of the one hundred and thirty-eight 
pages of articles in the July Industrial Edition of 
1& EC... from one of the 28 complete articles con- 

tained therein. 

These two pages are part of a 7'2 page article that tells how 
chemists have created, and chemical engineers are putting to 
use organic liquids to replace steam for power and heating. 
These liquids wjll develop, at atmospheric pressures, as much 
heat as steam at 680 Ibs. pressure, which is more than forty- 
five atmospheres. They compete with high-pressure steam 
systems with expensive heavy piping, pressure drums, special 
valves, and the necessity for multi-stage use. 

These liquids are already in use, replacing high-pressure 
steam installations, at plants of the Bakelite Corporation, The 
Virginia Public Service Corporation, Dow Chemical Com- 
pany, Cudahy Packing Company, Armour and Company, 
Uniontown Cotton Oil Company, petroleum refineries, and in 
many other applications. 

This article carries all of the data necessary for a complete 
appraisal of this new method of heating, and for decision as to 
its ultimate adoption. I & E C’s audience of 20,000 subscribers 
is made up of major executives, operating men, engineers, and 
chemists from all branches of the process industries. To these 
men, ideas ... backed up by facts . .. pay dividends. 

Does your advertising command the attention of all buying 
factors in this six billion dollar market? Is it reaching the men 
who are turning ideas into dividends? If not, investigate 


1& EC now. 
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Copy Testing and 
Readership Surveys 


® BEFORE the subjects get too far advanced in 
the industrial advertising field it might be well 
for a clear distinction to be drawn between copy 
testing and readership surveys of business papers 
so that there will be no misunderstanding of 
what each is and what each is designed to prove. 
Otherwise it is quite likely that the cart may be 
put before the horse and progress will be rather 
slow and uncertain. 

Considering both activities at once and their 
realtion to each other, it seems rather logical that 
readership surveys should precede copy testing. 
Why judge the germination of seed in unfertile 
soil? , 

The function of a readership survey should be 
to determine, among other facts, (1) the au- 
thority with which the business paper is regarded 
by the reader; (2) use and frequency of use 
made of the publication; (3) nature of features 
and editorial material in the magazine preferred 
by the reader; (4) classification of readers by 
function rather than by title. It may be noted 
that, at least among these four points, no refer- 
ence is made to advertising. The reason for this 
is that business papers are not published, or rather 
should not be published primarily as advertising 
mediums. Therefore, readership of advertising 
or remembrance of advertising which appears in 
business papers should be only of secondary con- 
sideration in readership surveys. 

Readership surveys should have for their 
principal objective the determination of whether 
the publication is rendering to its readers the 
service the readers need and want. If it is, then 
there need be no question as to whether the pub- 
lication is actually read or left in its wrapper 
when the post man delivers it. And furthermore, 
if it is read, and if the advertiser knows the type 
of reader and his primary interest in reading the 
publication, he should know what kind of copy 
to direct to him. And from that point on copy 
testing can be conducted in an intelligent man- 
ner, but unconfused with readership evaluation. 

Business paper publishers should not shy at 
readership surveys. They are of greater concern 
and value to them than to advertisers because the 
sooner they become intimately and honestly ac- 
quainted with their own properties, their pecu- 
liarities, weaknesses, and actual assets, the sooner 
they can design them for utmost effectiveness 
and potential success. The big question at this 
point of the problem is who should make the 
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readership surveys, the publisher or the adver- 
tiser, or either through an independent agency, 
and what technique should be used. Here is an 
opportunity for consultation and codperation be- 
tween the National Industrial Advertisers Asso- 
ciation and Associated Business Papers, Inc. 

Should any action be taken, however, let it be 
founded on a clear definition between copy test- 
ing and readership research. Then, and then only, 
will it be possible to approach an answer of real 
significance and without confusion. 


Business Can Be 
Made Better 


@ BUSINESS men and the layman commented 
with some astonishment last month as day after 
day newspapers published earnings reports that 
painted a welcome picture to the world at large. 
In many cases the news was so good that it was 
read twice to detect error, while close analysis 
merely revealed that the increased profits fre- 
quently were made ona much smaller percentage 
of increase in sales. Often heard was the com- 
ment, “Business is getting better in spite of 
itself.” 

Business has demonstrated that it can reach 
the realm of profit despite all the shackles it must 
drag along and with an intensified will further 
progress may easily be accomplished. 


Confidence is rapidly returning and behind 
the scenes of those who are known as the real 
leaders of industry and business, those who have 
just startled the business world with their six- 
month earnings and sales volume, elaborate prep- 
arations are being made to take advantage of the 
upward trend in the swing of business this fall. 
These men know that business can be better if 
it is made better—and they are not going to 
wait for someone to do it for them. 

George Howe, famed modernistic Philadel- 
phia architect who designed several of the struc- 
tures symbolic of the “World of Tomorrow” at 
the New York World’s Fair, when asked, ““What 
of the future?” he replied: 

“When the pressure of creative advertising 
and merchandising which has been dammed up 
during the last ten years is released, we shall see a 
business revival comparable to any in our his- 
tory.” 

And that also will be when the capital goods 
industry stops leaning on its shovels and goes to 
work digging for new business. Business can be 
made better. 
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competition for editorial awards for business papers 


udges Ready to Appraise Entries 
in Editorial Competition 


Fifteen awards to be made to business paper editors 
for outstanding work in the service rendered readers 


@ WHAT do business paper editors 
consider outstanding editorial work? 
That question will be answered this 
month when the mail man delivers the 
last entry in INDUSTRIAL MARKETING’s 
second annual competition for editorial 
Already 
scores of entries have been received by 
the Contest Secretary and as soon as 
they can be classified and registered 
they will be turned over to the jury 


awards which closed Aug. 1. 


of awards for their attention. 

The judges are eagerly awaiting 
their task because of their keen in- 
terest in the improvement of the busi- 
ness press to continue and increase its 
usefulness as a channel of vital in- 
formation through its editorial and ad- 
vertising pages. The men who will 
ippraise the material submitted by the 
editors are exceptionally well qualified 
for the job because of their broad ex- 
perience and contacts with a wide 
range of industries and their problems. 
The jury is made up of two industrial 
idvertising managers; two industrial 
idvertising agency executives; and one 
authority on typography and graphic 
irts design who has designed some of 
the foremost magazines being pub- 
lished today. These men are: Francis 
O. Wyse, advertising manager, Bucy- 
rus-Erie Company, South Milwaukee, 
Wis., past president of the National 
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Industrial Advertisers Association; H. 
H. Simmons, manager, 
Crane Co., past president of the Engi- 
neering Advertisers Association; Wal- 
lace Meyer, vice-president, Reincke- 
Ellis-Younggreen & Finn, Inc.; W. H. 
Evans, president, Evans Associates, 
Inc.; and Otto M. Forkert, in charge 
of design and layout, Cuneo Press, 


advertising 


Inc. 

The selection of the judges will be 
announced and the presentation of 
awards will be made at the New York 
Conference of the National Industrial 
Advertisers Association at the Hotel 
New Yorker, Sept. 22. There will be 
a total of fifteen divided 
equally among five classifications: 

1. For the best series of articles or 


awards 


editorials, or general editorial cam- 
paign around a definite objective. 

2. For the best single article or 
editorial pertinent to the advancement 
and welfare of the field served by the 
paper. 

3. For the best pictorial reporting 
job, either of a news nature or that of 
telling a story exclusively with pic- 
tures and captions. 

4. For the best public relations edi- 
torial program. 

§. For the greatest improvement in 
typography, format and general ap- 
pearance with regard to functional 
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design and appropriateness to the edi- 
torial services rendered. 

INDUSTRIAL MARKETING’s editorial 
awards were inaugurated last year for 
the purpose of providing recognition 
and encouragement for editors of busi- 
ness papers who do outstanding work 
in creating interesting and helpful 
editorial material for their readers and 
render extra-service for the industries 
they represent. 

Winners of the awards last year 
were: For the best series of articles, 
first award, American Builder; The 
American Automobile (Overseas Edi- 
tion) ; Electrical Contracting. For the 
best single article, first award, Auto- 
motive Industries; The Iron Age; The 
Cotton Trade Journal. For the great- 
est improvement in appearance, first 
award, Creative Footwear; Packaging 
Parade; Metal Progress. The number 
of divisions was increased to five this 
year in recognition of the increasing 
interest in public relations work and 
pictorial reporting. 

In rendering the report last year the 
judges commented: “Although we be- 
lieved before we began the work that 
we had a high appreciation of the ex- 
cellence of our business papers, all of 
us came out of the meetings with an 
even greater enthusiasm for them than 
we had before.” 
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Industrial 
expositions 


with these KEARNEY 
/ TRIP-O-LINKS 


Publication Copy, House Organ Work Together | 


@ MANY a time a reader of an 
advertisement in a business paper 
would like further information 
about a product but hesitates to 
reveal his interest by writing for 
more information and thus lay him- 
self open for personal sales pressure. 
This feeling, plus inertia, robs ad- 
vertisers of many orders because the 
average human does not like to be 
sold, but rather likes to buy. Thus 
comes the need for ample space in 
publications in which to tell sufh- 
cient of the story to spark buying 
interest which then should be fed 
additional data in sales literature 
and catalogs to complete the cycle 
of purchase. 

An effective and rather unusual 
method of attacking this problem 
has been worked out by James R. 
Kearney Corporation, St. Louis, in 
which the company’s house organ 
has been used to elaborate on the 
thought advanced by the publica- 
tion advertising in Electrical World 
and Electric Light & Power. In the 
first place, ample space was run in 
the publications to engage interest 
in the products by using two right 
hand pages in sequence. The first 


Elizey Brown Joins 
Cleveland Tractor 

W. Ellzey Brown, president, W. Ellzey 
Brown Associates, Chicago, has been made 
vice-president, The Cleveland Tractor 
Company, Cleveland, in charge of mer- 
chandising and all promotional activities 
including advertising and service. The 
marketing activities are to be headed by 
H. P. Mee, newly elected executive vice- 
president, who, a few years back, was in 
charge of advertising and sales of Cater- 
pillar Tractor Company. 

Before establishing his own service or- 
ganization, Mr. Brown was associated with 
Allis‘Chalmers, Caterpillar, Monarch and 
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page was a testimonial style story, | 
while the following page was strict- 
ly product selling and carried a 
customary action line: “Ask for 
further information not included in 
Bulletin 312.” The first page, how- 
ever, took care of the reader who 
would not write in by a new kind 
of action line: “Read the instruc- 
tive article in your April HiLines 
on your desk by the 25th of the 
month.” The main illustration of 
this page also was carried on the 
front cover of the house organ for 
further emphasis, reminder and tie- 
in, and the story gave details of 
how many companies are profitably 
using the equipment featured. 

That the idea works is reflected 
in salesmen’s reports which indi- 
cated pronounced interest month 
by month in the products featured. 
Sales curved upward consistently 
the month following the promo- 
tions. “That’s simply making one 
kind of advertising help another,” 
says Charles F. Kistenmacher, of 
the Kearney advertising department. 
And no doubt here’s an idea that 
could be used profitably by many 
other industrial advertisers. 


Fordson. His Chicago business continues 
in charge of H. P. Sigwalt, vice-president 


Treve Collins Dies 

Treve H. Collins, advertising manager, 
Plumbing and Heating Journal, New York, 
died last month following an operation 
for appendicities. Mr. Collins was forty- 
five years old, and had formerly served as 
editor of the business paper and was also 
a writer of fiction, including one novel 
and many short stories. 


Charlie Baur Recuperating 

Charles S. Baur, advertising manager, 
The Iron Age, New York, is recuperating 
at home following weeks in the hospital 
from an emergency appendectomy. 








Aug. 28-31. American Mining Congress 
6th Annual Metal Mining Convention 
and Exposition, Minerals Bldg., Salt 
Lake City, Utah. 


Aug. 28-Sept. 1. Power Show—National 
Association of Power Engineers, Indian- 
apolis. 176 W. Adams St., Chicago. 


Sept. 11-13. Technical Association of The 
Pulp and Paper Industry, Syracuse, 
N. Y. 122 E. 42nd St., New York. 

Sept. 14-17. National Association of 
Foremen, Pittsburgh, Pa. Clapp @ 
Poliak, 232 Madison Ave., New York. 


Sept. 20-23. National Industrial Adver- 
tisers Association, Hotel New Yorker, 
New York. 100 E. Ohio St., Chicago. 

Sept. 25-Oct. 7. National Printing Equip- 
ment Association, New York. 38 Park 
Row, New York. 


Sept. 26-29. Iron and Steel Exposition— 
Association of Iron and Steel Engineers, 
Pittsburgh. 1010 Empire Bldg., Pitts- 
burgh. 


Oct. 2-6. National Restaurant Associa 
tion, Chicago. 666 Lake Shore Drive, 
Chicago. 

Oct. 4-14. National Machine Tool Show, 
National Machine Tool Builders’ Asso- 
ciation, Cleveland. 10525 Carnegie 
Avenue, Cleveland. 


Oct. 9-12. National Electrical Contrac- 
tors Association, Philadelphia. c/o H. 
B. Frazer, 250 N. 11th St., Philadel- 
phia. 

Oct. 9-12. International Municipal Signal 
Association, Inc., Providence-Biltmore 
Hotel, Providence, R. I. 7 East 42nd 
St., New York. 


Oct. 10-13. U. S. Independent Telephone 
Association. Chicago, Ill. 616 S. Michi- 
gan Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


Oct. 15. National Auto Show—Automo- 
bile Manufacturers Association, New 
York. General Motors Building, De- 
troit, Mich. 


Oct. 17-19. American Railway Bridge 
and Building Association, Stevens Ho- 
tel, Chicago. 38 S. Dearborn St., Chi- 
cago. 

Oct. 21-30. National Dairy Show, Golden 
Gate International Exposition, San 
Francisco. 308 Washington St., Chi- 
cago. 

Oct. 22-27. American Welding Society, 
Chicago. 33 West 39th St., New York. 


Oct. 23. Wire Association, Congress Ho- 
tel, Chicago. 17 East 42nd St., New 
ork. 


Oct. 23-27. National Metal Congress & 
Exposition, International Amphitheatre, 
Chicago. 

Oct. 24-26. Railway Electric Supply 
Mfgs. Association, Chicago, Ill. 600 W 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 

Nov. 13-17. National Hotel Exposition, 
New York. 221 W. 57th St., New 
York. 

Dec. 4-9, 1939. Exposition of Chemica! 
Industries, Grand Central Palace, New 
York. 
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RAYON NUMBER 
September 1939 


To evaluate the importance of the trends in rayon merchandising — and feature 
of the bewildering array, of new fibers articles that will make this 1939 Rayon 
which have been developed during the Number measure up in every way to 
the high standards set by Textile World 








past year, and to present complete and 

practical information on the uses of the these many years. 

new materials, will be the most impor- An issue of maximum importance 

tant function of Textile World’s 1939 therefore to the whole industry — an 

Annual Rayon Year Book Number. ideal issue in which to include a com- 
The issue will of course contain an prehensive presentation of your textile 

editorial analysis of the situation — an product or service sales story. 

survey — a summary of trends Forms close August 25th. 


Equipment “Cheek-Up” 
and Modernization Number 
November 1939 


This November issue will be the out- Equipment “Check-Up” which readers 
have come to look for in Textile World 


each November, will make this number 
one that will be eagerly awaited and 
that will be studied from cover to cover 


economic 


-— a swe aT 


standing number of the year. 

For many months, as you know, 
Textile World has been waging a “sev- 
en-point” editorial program to guide the 
textile industry into profit-making ways. with the keenest of interest. 

Point No. 7—‘“Modernize” — will be Copy featuring your ability to help 
thoroughly covered, with the industry’s plants with their modernization and 
cooperation, in the November number. “how to make profits” problems natural- 

This feature, coupled with the Annual ly is suggested — in commanding space. 


Sa ran 
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Forms close Oct. 25th. 
3S , in addition to adequate representation in the 
“ ; ' key mills of the United States, Textile World has 
“gm 3, _ as over a thousand subscribers in South America, 
mber! Canada, and foreign countries. 


nual 


a |\ © Textile @ World ® 


330 West 42nd Street New York, N. Y. 
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VERY modern racing car is built as carefully as the fabled one-hoss shay, that ran 
t “for a hundred years and a day.” Each part is selected for strength, then pretested, 
and checked and rechecked. But at Indianapolis or Roosevelt, Miami or Salt Lake, 
one car will win. 

Why? Because that one car has a little less wind resistance, a little more power, 
and a little more skill behind the wheel. It has the “something extra” that makes it 
surpass its fellows. : 

We're using every resource to make sure that American Machinist, too, has that 


extra something—a little more streamlining, a little more power, a little more skill in 





selecting and publishing. We call it “editorial enterprise.” It results in such “finger- 
on-pulse” activities as the current series on Industrial Relations, the selective, 
timely treatment of new developments, the current series on metals and on National 
Defense—even our continuing research on reader preference. 

It brings, too, the great asset of long-term personal readership—10, 15, 20 and 
25 years in many cases. Yet the younger generations are represented, for included 
among readers are the newly arrived key men and the executives of tomorrow. To be 
sure your advertising reaches the right men, we make 100,000 calls a year through 
field and direct mail. Editorial enterprise makes sure the subscriber eagerly awaits 
each copy. These two activities alone—editorial and circulation—cost American 
Machinist more than $100,000 a year, but we consider them well worth it because they 
assure you maximum readership for your advertising. 

We might cite examples endlessly, through American Machinist’s 18,000 paid 


subscribers (metal-working’s largest), or its 64,000 more “pass-on” readers. We will 


be pleased to suggest ways in which American Machinist advertising can most ef- 


fectively help you get metal-working business. 


AMERICAN MACHINIST, 330 West 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 














ROBLEMS 
IN INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 


By KEITH J. EVANS 


Readers are invited to present their advertising and sales management 
problems which will be answered in this department, or direct, if requested 





Type of Catalog Binding? 


We find sentiment in our company 
divided between a loose leaf and a com- 
pletely bound catalog and we are won- 
dering what the trend has been on the 
part of industrial advertisers for either 
ty pe. 

Up to the present, we have been 
issuing small four- or eight-page bul- 
letins describing a single piece of 
equipment or possibly two types of re- 
lated equipment. We have also issued 
thirty-two page catalogs, wire stitched, 
describing miscellaneous types of 
equipment used in a certain industry. 
While it is true that the bulletin type 
of presentation enables you to do a 
better job of presenting the equip- 
ment, it is more costly and increases 
the bulk of material that must be car- 
ried by salesmen. 

We wondered what the experience 
of other industrial advertisers has been 
in this connection and would be glad 
to have any comments you may care 


fo offer. 
ADVERTISING MANAGER. 


We are inclined to favor the indi- 
vidual bulletin describing a single piece 
of equipment or allied units. When 
you publish on this basis you are al- 
ways in a position to print new, up 
to date literature on each product or 
allied products whenever changes or 
improvements occur, without waiting 
for the preparation of the complete 
book. 

The smaller piece also proves much 
more practical in connection with 
quotations. Then if all of your bul- 
letins are standardized as to type, lay- 
out, etc., you can group them together 
in one binder very conveniently. In 
some cases you will want a separate 
introductory bulletin and perhaps a 
closing bulletin including facts and 
information of value and interest, but 
these also can be readily prepared. 

This still gives you quite some lati- 
tude as to final binding practice. In 
former years, post binding seemed 
preferable. Now ring binding or a 
number of different styles of mechani- 
cal binding are practical. We find the 
standard ring binder much lower in 
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price than formerly, which gives you 
and your customer an easy opportunity 
to take out old bulletins and bring 
the group to date. 

However, as very few customers 
will keep your catalog up to date, we 
do not place great stress on this point. 
On the other hand, if you keep all of 
your individual bulletins up to date, 
mechanically binding with spiral, 
Cercla or similar types, the books are 
at least current when you send them 
out. 

We have seen so many 
thrown away or pasted up with cor- 
rections and changes that we are very 
much inclined toward this unit sys- 


catalogs 


tem. 


Mailing Piece Suggestion 

I am enclosing a simple folder which 
we have been using for some time. As 
we are about to reprint the folder, I 
would appreciate your recommenda- 
tions as to any changes or improve- 
ments that might be made. 

ADVERTISING MANAGER. 

We believe the folder as it is printed 
is very professionally done and pre- 
sents a neat quality appearance. How- 
ever, if you will analyze it carefully 
you will note that it does not approach 
the subject from the beginning and 
carry the message through easily for 
one who wishes to glance quickly and 
get the story. 

On the first page you have a can of 
paint spilling down into your crayon 
—main headlines that stand out are 
“Permanent,” “Economical,” “Con- 


venient.” We would begin the first 


page more like this— 








New patented chemical paint stick— 
for marking hot and cold steel, lum- 
ber, crates, bales and bags, etc. 

Now, a prospective customer knows 
what you are writing about. Then you 
might care to add— 

Not a chalk—not crayon—but really 

chemically solidified paint made by a 

special patented process. 

We would carry the folder through 
much as you have done, first telling 
a little bit more about what it is, 
showing a picture of the product and 
a paragraph or so on each use in the 
order of importance. If space per- 
mits, it might be helpful to secure 
larger pictures of the more important 
uses and have photographs rather than 
drawings. 

We do not think it is good to have 
different size headings for different 
uses, some appearing on color back- 
grounds and some without. Uniform- 
ity will make for clearness. 

We would not show letterheads of 
user companies, but would rather list 
the names neatly. We would use one 
face of the folder if possible for strong 
featuring of the sample idea, with per- 
haps a headline— 

Try it at our expense. Generous sam- 

ples furnished without slightest obli- 

gation—except: 
1. We really want you to give it 
a fair trial. 
2. We would like a simple report 
on its use. 

If the folder is to be used by dis- 
tributors, we would leave off your 
company name and include only the 
distributor’s name and address. Dis- 
tributors are glad to feature your name 
in connection with the product, but 
do not like divided interest when it 
comes to name and address. If you 
are sincere about the distributor sell- 
ing your product, give him the full 
play. 


Rotogravure vs. Standard 
Printing 

We recently studied the use of roto- 
gravure in tabloid and standard news- 
paper style compared with regular flat 
bed printing for a house magazine go- 
ing to customers and prospective cus- 
tomers. As we have had little expe- 
rience with rotogravure we would ap- 
preciate your opinion as to which 
would serve our purpose best. 

ADVERTISING MANAGER. 


It is difficult to give you a direct 
answer because so much depends upon 
your line of business and your market. 
Rotogravure gives a large dollar’s 
worth, because through this process 
you can secure a fairly good pictorial 
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reproduction without the expensive 
plates, on very cheap stock. 

You can afford to give size for im- 
pressiveness if needed. Standard flat 
bed printing will, of course, give you 
one or more colors, but you will have 
to use better paper stock and will 
usually get better reproduction. 

On two recent jobs, different manu- 
facturers were debating between print- 
ing and rotogravure. The printed 
piece in two colors cost between sixty 
per cent and seventy-five per cent 
more than rotogravure. One manufac- 
turer decided to use two rotogravure 
pieces instead of the one two-color 
printed piece—the other chose the 
two-color printed piece because of the 
type of product and market involved. 


Problem of Advertising Interests 


The president of our company re- 
cently returned from the East, where 
he visited the head of a large manu- 
facturer who sells to consumer indus- 
tries. He told me this executive spent 
all of every Monday in the advertising 
department and agency working on 
advertising and sales promotion prob- 
lems. This has stirred up our president 
to the extent that he has begun to 
spend more time with us. We are all 
working overtime on super advertise- 
ments. However, we are having some 
difficulty with the problem of interest. 
Our president is so wrapped up in his 
business that he believes everyone is 
interested in our particular product, 
no matter what is said about it. 

Can you make any recommenda- 
tions that you believe will be helpful? 

ADVERTISING MANAGER. 


We were talking with the executive 
of a large advertising agency the other 
day along this same line. The agency 
executive indicated that his company 
had also been making a study of ad- 
vertising interest. They had taken the 
twenty-six most read advertisements 
that had appeared over the past two 
years and were trying to deduct cer- 
tain principles that would prove of 
value in future work. Ranking high 
among these twenty-six were adver- 
tisements full of human _ interest 
values. For example, movie advertis- 
ing ranks high for this reason. 

If in our industrial advertising we 
can remember that those we are seek- 
ing to approach are, after all, quite 
human, I believe it will prove helpful 
to us in developing advertisements 
that not only tell our story well, but 
do have an intrinsic interest that at- 
tracts attention of everyone turning 




















































the page. An advertisement may pro- 
vide very worth while information, 
but if there is no arresting illustration 
or headline, it probably won’t pay out. 
Postage Rates on Catalogs 
Cut 33 1/3 to 50 Per Cent 

The Postmaster General last month 
signed an order, with the approval of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, that 
slashes one-third to one-half from the cost 
of mailing catalogs and similar printed ad- 
vertising matter heretofore sent as parcel 
post because weighing more than eight 
ounces. The new, reduced rates are ef- 
fective July 1, 1939. They wipe out the 
no-man’s-land between eight ounces and a 
pound, and open the door wide for bigger 
and better catalogs. 

The order reads: The rates of postage 
on individually addressed catalogs and 
similar printed advertising matter in bound 
form, consisting of 24 or more pages and 
not exceeding 10 pounds in weight, shall 


be as follows: 
ZONES 
RATES: Local Ist 2nd 3rd 
First pound ... 4c 4c 4c 5c 
Each additional 
SOMONE cscs Vc Ic Ic 2c 
ZONES 
RATES 4th ‘Sth 6th ‘7th 8th 
First pound.. 6c 7c 8c 9c 10c 
Each additional 
pound .... 3c 4c 5c 6c Tc 
The extent of the reduction can be seen 
at a glance by the following comparison 
for the first pound: 
ZONES 
Local 1st 2nd 3rd 4th 
Old Rate ... 7e 8c 8c 9c 10c 
New Rate... 4c 4c 4c 5c 6c 


ZONES 
Sth 6th 7th 8th 
Old Rate ..... llc 12c 14c 15¢ 
New Rate .... 7c 8c 9c 10c 


The rates for each additional pound are 
likewise reduced; for example, on a four- 
pound catalog, the savings in postage on 
each individual piece, under the new scale, 
are as follows: 
34c Sc Se 4c 6c Be 10c¢ 14¢ 17c 

Hereafter, the inscription “SEC. 5711, 
P. L. & R.” should be clearly endorsed or 
imprinted on the wrapper or envelope of 
each catalog or piece of similar printed 
advertising matter. It is recommended that 
the inscription “SEC. 57114, P. L. @ R.” 
appear immediately adjacent to the post- 
age stamps, or postage indicia: or con- 
spicuously and clearly on the label. 

The new low rates apply only to cata- 
logs and similar printed advertising mat- 
ter—"similar’’ means matter strictly of the 
nature and purpose of a catalog. It must 
be printed. It must be bound. It must 
contain 24 or more pages. It may weigh 
up to and including 10 pounds, but not 
more than 10 pounds. It must be indi- 
vidually addressed—take special note of 
this requirement, that each separate piece 
must be individually addressed—several 
catalogs may not be bundled together and 
mailed to one individual. nor may miscel- 
laneous pieces be bundled together and 
mailed, except at the regular parcel post 
rate if they weigh more than eight ounces. 
To enjoy the new low rate. each catalog 
must be mailed separately and addressed in- 
dividually—tthe assumption being that its 
purpose is to illustrate and describe goods 
or services or both, and to invite inquiries 
and to obtain orders. and is mailed to a 
customer specifically for that purpose. 
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The enclosures usually sent with a cata- 
log or similar printed advertising matter, 
such as order forms, reply envelopes, a 
facsimile letter relating to the catalog, 
money order blanks, etc., may be used. 

Catalogs whose purpose requires or sug- 
gests that actual samples of the merchan- 
dise be shown, such as swatches of dress 
materials or fabrics, or sections of wall- 
paper, etc., provided these can be bound 
in, or otherwise afhxed to the page so they 
are an integral part of a catalog, accom- 
panied by printed prices, descriptions, etc., 
may be mailed at the new rate 


Judd Payne Leaves ABP; 
Joins F. W. Dodge 

H. Judd Payne has resigned as executive 
vice president, Associated Business Papers 
Inc., and secretary, National Conference 
of Business Paper 
Editors, to accept 
appointment 
as vice-president in 
charge of the maga- 
zine division of F. 
W. Dodge Corpo- 
ration, effective 
Sept. 1. In his new 
capacity, Mr. Payne 
becomes a member 
of the F. W. Dodge 
Corporation's board 
of directors; maga- 
zines under his di- 
rection will be 
Architectural Rec- 
ord and Real Estate Record. 

Prior to his ten years’ service as execu- 
tive head of ABP, Mr. Payne, a graduate 
of Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
served as research man for General Elec- 
tric Company, as editor for McGraw-Hill 
Publishing Company, and in charge of 
technical promotion for the Society for 
Electrical Development. 

Mr. Payne's successor has not been an- 
nounced. 





H. J. PAYNE 


Timken Bearing Asks 
For More Publicity 


Making a play for a greater amount of 
publicity for the part that Timken Roller 
Bearings play in modern streamlined trains, 
the manufacturer last month mailed a large 
two-fold broadside to all publishers and 
writers about railroads giving them the 
facts about roller bearings and their im- 
portance in modern American railroading. 

The situation was handled in a humor- 
ous manner by featuring on the front of 
the folder a modern streamlined locomo- 
tive racing an early vintage horseless car- 
riage driven by a goggled mustachio be- 
side a charming high-booted, plume-hatted 
maiden and the caption shouting: “HEY, 
what goes on there?” On the first inside 
spread the automobile is shown across the 
tracks in front of the train and a modern 
shorts-clad girl of today giving her sister 
of yesteryear a helping hand to board the 
streamliner. The headline and caption: 
“How About a Lift? After all you're 
going our way! This is an APPEAL to 
people who write and/or publish those 
lovely stories about streamlined trains! 
The lack of mention of tapered roller 
bearings in stories about the new trains is 
pointed out and the inside smash of the 
broadside tells their virtues. 

The folder was prepared by James P. 
Selvage and Fred Smith, New York pub- 
lic relations counselors. Several years ago, 
Timken Bearing maintained a News Bu- 
reau which devoted considerable effort to 
see that Timken bearings received their 
share of recognition. 
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6. K. 


AS INSERTED 


@ THERE isn’t any doubt about the 


best ad of the month. This one has 


everything—human interest, humor, 


sell, reason-why, strong plug for in- 
Stewart Barbour, Batten, 
Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc., 
New York, did it for Krebs 
Pigment and Color Corp. Here 
it is verbatim: 


“Please get out of my bathtub,” said 
the man on page 27 to the Gnu from 
page 28. (That's the headline, and the 
big illustration is a ghost-like gnu 
word puzzle animal—appearing in Lord 
Plushbottom's bathtub.) 

“Td like to,” the Gnu replied, “because 
I really belong on the next page with that 
animal article. I've just ‘shown through’; 
that’s all.” 

“Then please go back,” 
testily 

“I can’t go back,” said the Gnu, settling 
himself more comfortably. “Why don't 
you speak to the paper manufacturer?” 

“About using Krebs Pigments?” 

“Certainly. Any manufacturer ought 
to know that Krebs Pigments can easily 
take the ‘show through’ out of even the 
thinnest paper.” 

“"“Opacity’ is the word, I believe,” 
prompted the Man. “I wish you'd let me 
get on with my bath,” he added plain- 
tively. 

“And speaking of cleanliness,” the Gnu 
went on, “you ought to see the clean 
whiteness that Krebs Pigments give to 
paper Brightness, too. It’s positively 
amazing And the Krebs people will 
gladly give any paper manufacturer all 
the technical information about pigments 
that he needs, free for the asking.” 

“Think of it!” said the Man. 

“Do more than that,” said the Gnu. 
“Write them!” 


Logotypes That Sell 


Down at the bottom of almost all 
freshly scribbled or Hunt-system- 
typed paper that flows from the copy- 
writer’s cubbyhole to the stenographic 
department you'll find the equivalent 
of “REG SIG.” 

Now “REG SIG” just happens to 
be our version of the device copy- 
writers use to indicate to the typist 
that they are too lazy to write out all 


quiry. 


cross- 


said the man, 
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The Prize-Winning Gnu . . . Logotypes 


that Sell... A Bearing Ad and a Bakelite 


Ad Get Praised! .. 


“Phase get out of my bathtub, 


seid the man on pege 27 to the Gnu from page 28 


the words ‘comprising the “regular 
signature” —which means slogan, com- 
pany name and address, branch offices, 
copyright notice, year of founding, 
anniversary, compendium of product 
classifications, “Sold through whole- 
salers only,” and whatever eagles, flags, 
monuments, shields or swastikas con- 
stitute the company’s particular coat- 
of -arms. 

The stenographers have a book of 
the proper signatures in full, and they 
type in all the street numbers and re- 
member to put on the “Inc.” and spell 
out “Company,” and all the other 
mammoth trifles dear to the heart of 
the Board of Directors. 

And that’s about all the thought 
we give to one area of an advertise- 
ment that really ought to go on the 
Ww. 2A. 

But now that we have raised the 
point, it becomes obvious that the 
dozen or more square inches devoted 
to the signature constitute expensive 


. Likes and Dislikes ... 


space—and shouldn’t be loafing. So 
we have scratched through our pile of 
old issues for examples of what has 
been done by smart advertisers to make 
their signatures earn their way. 


Famous Last Words 

Theoretically the bottom of the ad 
is the place to deliver a last thrust be- 
fore the reader escapes to something 
else. Paraphrasing George M. Cohan: 
“Always leave ’em with an idea when 
you say good-bye.” Because, if your 
ad is going to do you any good, it 
must leave in the reader’s mind (pref- 
erably) the intention of immediately 
or ultimately buying or (second-best) 
a basis of acceptance which can be 
capitalized upon the next time the 
reader encounters another of your ad- 
vertisements. 

Also theoretically, if your product 
has a basic sales idea, the signature is 
the place to put it. Sell the idea in 
the copy—state it, in its simplest, 
most dramatic, most rememberable 
form, in the signature. 

Considering that a basic sales idea 
must necessarily be both basic and 
selling, The Copy Chasers feel that 
none of the following—which are 
among the more prominent industrial 
advertising signatures—fills the re- 
quirements. Each is more an expres- 
sion of “the nicest thing to be said 
about our company” rather than a 
concentration in a few vigorous words 
of the most effective sales argument. 
And a bold statement of cocky supe- 
riority has never proved to be the best 
way of making sales. 


Pioneers in Quality Production 

The Beloit Way Is the Modern Way 

The Metal Without an Equal 

Outstanding Performance With Sim- 
plicity 

Best in Asbestos 

World's No. 1 Ball Bearing 

There Is a Difference 
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mission 


One of a series of camera 
studies of typical POWER 
readers. 


They are... 

...F.L. Bradley, Plant Engineer; Mr. Lowes, Power Super- 
visor; Mr. Loeffler, Electrical and Mechanical Superintend- 
ent at the Forstmann Woolen Company of Passaic and 


Garfield, N. J. 


They are responsible for operation and maintenance of 
7,300 hp. of motors, 2,500 hp. of boilers, 6,500 hp. of prime- 
movers, all pipe lines, electric lines, air compressors, air 
conditioning, mechanical transmission, cranes, hoists, 
elevators . 


They specify more than two hundred engineering 
products. 


They read POWER. Bradley has read it for nineteen 
years; Lowes and Loeffler for more than twenty years. 


Thousands more like them in large and average-size 
plants in all branches of industry can be reached every 
month with a full-page message for less than one cent 
each... 


...» through... 


| 














DOWMETAL 


Chemical Newsfront 





IVORY DURAPAK 


Head for Greater Milling Profits in 


1939 
Brandywine Fibre Licks ‘Em All! 
Jenkins Gives You Everything in Valves 
Elliott Turbines Are Tough Babies 
Built by Moore . . . means Precision- 
Built 
When Quality Is a Responsibility and 
Fair Dealing an Obligation 


Every one of these slogans—in 
which undoubtedly large amounts of 
money have been invested—is either 
obviously debatable or plain fatuous. 

Who in the world—outside the or- 
ganization—is going to remember 
(let alone believe) that Ampco Metal 
is the metal without an equal. What 
is the “difference” that Morse Twist 
Drill talks about? What makes K & M 


best? 
Telegrams That Pay 


The slogan should consist of what 
you would want your salesman to say 
if he were restricted, in a sales inter- 
view, to only a handful of words. 

Referring to a recent issue of a 
popular magazine, The Copy Chasers 
find that the advertisers almost uni- 
versally have packed sell into their 
signatures—saying something which 
connects their products with definite 
believable advantages. 

“Remember—Cold ALONE is not 
enough”—National Association of Ice 
Industries, selling against mechanical 
refrigeration. 

“For every room in the house”— 
Armstrong’s Linoleum Floors, aiming 
to widen product use. 

“Pard-Swift’s Scientifically Bal- 
anced Dog Food.” 

“More People Ride on Goodyear 
Tires Than on Any Other Kind.” 

“You. Need the Greater Softness 
and Absorbency of Luxury Texture” 
—Scotissue. 

“Banish Tattle-Tale Gray with Fels- 
Naphtha Soap!” 

“Use Pepsodent Antiseptic—Taste 
Chlorthymol in Action!” 

“Simmons New, Deeper Beautyrest 
Mattress—Luxury Comfort for a Pen- 
ny a Night!” 

“Pittsburgh Paints—Smooth as 
Glass.” 

“Energy by the Glassful”—Coco- 


malt. 
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: and those are from advertise- 
ments directed to women, who are far 
less scientific in their buying than pur- 
chasing agents for industrial firms. 


Neglected Basic Sales Ideas 


Searching in industrial advertising 
for additional examples of sales-wise 
logotypes, The Copy Chasers were sur- 
prised to discover (because they had 
an eye out for them) a number of 
good ones down at the bottom of some 
pretty weak ads. Here were some 
good basic sales ideas going to waste. 

For example, Pittsburgh Piping and 
Equipment Company has a reverse 
slug at the bottom of an ad which 
says: “Pittsburgh Piping Creased 
Bends with Corrugated Tangents.” 
Sounds like a sales point. Yet more 
than half the ad is devoted to a say- 


ounsnat @reecrec 





(ANYONE NOT A RAILROAD PRESIDENT IS FORBIDDEN TO READ THIS) 


Are Railroad Presidents People? 


One day there was a railroad president “Go yourself.” the little man told 
1 him quietly. “You can’t bl any 

but yourself for 

Roller Bearing 


ars! They wou 


Bur just then, who should come along 
but a little man with green whiskers 
Sh-h-h. The Big Idea in disguise 

And the Big Idea sa 
dent, he said: “Mr. Presid 


JOURNAL BOXES 











#0@ the Biianeré that 
MILLS Fines rastesr 


nothing headline: ‘““No matter how 
you look at it, you can benefit by 
using Pittsburgh Piping Creased Bends 
and Corrugated Tangents.” The prod- 
uct is illustrated, but the important 
sales facts relative to physical advan- 
tages are confined in three tiny blocks 
of copy. 

H. Kohnstamm & Company, manu- 
facturing a laundry sour, claims “The 
only complete sour,” but the upper 
half of the ad is devoted to “Money 
Talks and So Do Your Cus- 
tomers,” and facts which concern the 
“completeness” of Blufix are well hid- 
den in the body copy. 

“Armstrong Tool Holders Are Used 
in Over 96% of the Machine Shops 
and Tool Rooms” is the logotype, but 
the headlines could have been written 
by any competitor: “Short runs at 
high speed production” is typical. Why 
not make more of the “96%? 

What Dumore Motor Company has 
done recently is an excellent example 
of what we are talking about. “Extra 
Power Hours” is certainly a promising 
slogan, but Dumore in the past has 
cluttered its advertising with prize- 
fighters and the like and _ headlines 
such as “Like a ‘Golden Gloves’ Cham- 
pion, Dumore Gives You More for 
Your Money.” Lately, Dumore head- 
lines have been much closer to the 
basic sales idea, with no sports analo- 
gies to confuse the scene. “There are 
§ quarts in a Dumore Gallon” is a 
swell starter-offer, and there are others 
as good. The facts—which have al- 
ways been in Dumore copy—now 
come to the surface to be seen. 


Get the Boldface Type Ready 

Plenty of good copywriting this 
month. The Krebs ad above is one ex- 
treme. Somewhat along the same 
line is a piece devoted to Hyatt 
Journal Boxes and worth repeat- 
ing. (They refuse to divulge the 
copywriter’s name.) 

Just above the illustration is a line 
of type warning, “Anyone not a rail- 
road president is forbidden to read 
this.” Main heading is, “Are Railroad 
Presidents People?”” You can read the 
copy in the accompanying illustration. 

(Continued on Page 48) 
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Reader audience of HEATING, PIPING & AIR CONDITIONING 


includes: Consulting Engineers—Engineers who direct the mechanical 
services in industry and large buildings—Contractors equipped to han- 
dle large scale air conditioning, heating and process piping jobs. 


If you make any one of the nearly 200 different products specified 
and purchased by these KEY buying factors, advertising in HEATING, 
PIPING & AIR CONDITIONING will back up your sales effort 100%. 


Evidence of the publication’s leadership in the field: For over 10 
years it has carried monthly the Journal of the American Society of 
Heating & Ventilating Engineers. 








Here Air Conditionin 


Sales Follow Enginee 
and Contractor Acceptance 


Do your salesmen’s reports contain stat 
ments like these? . .. “No use followin 


as] 


this project any further—we can’t get apy 


proval of engineer” .. . or, “Contractor re 
fuses to even let us bid on this job.” 


But there is an effective, economical wa) 


to lick such sales problems! And that is }j 


Fs 
° 


month-after-month advertising in HEAT¥ 
ING, PIPING & AIR CONDITIONING 


For this publication is read thoroughlj 


month-after-month by practically all of th 
KEY engineers and KEY contractors wit 
purchase-control this entire market 
and whose acceptance of your products! 
VITAL to your sales success. Shall we sent 
complete information to you, or to youl 
agency? 
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Why do the warm air heating dealer-contractors also handle most of the 
residential air conditioning work? The answer is easy! ONLY this 
dealer group has the necessary air-handling engineering experience to 
plan successful jobs .. . the shop facilities for fabricating sheet metal 
iducts and for making complete installations. 


And since these dealer-contractors are the largest users of sheet 
metal products, they naturally constitute today’s PRIMARY MARKET 
or sheet metal tools and machines. 


| That AMERICAN ARTISAN is “Tops” in this field is perhaps best 
Fuidenced by its more than 4 to 1 READER PREFERENCE, as estab- 
ished by recognized market-analysts. 


Here the W armAir Heating 
Dealer -Contractors 


are Your KEY Men 


One dealer group handles the bulk of all 
products used in residential air condition- 
ing. This group is known as the warm air 
heating dealer-contractors. They buy the 
products of the manufacturers they favor— 
then sell and install. 


Build a nation-wide dealer organization 
from among these KEY men, and business 
will flow to your company. The plan 
doesn’t fail! 


To gain and maintain such a dealer set-up, 
consistent, month-after-month advertising in 
AMERICAN ARTISAN is essential No. 1. 
This publication reaches the “cream of the 
crop’ —effective coverage of the ACTIVE 
dealer-contractors in every community who 
are PRODUCING SALES in an ever ex- 
panding volume. 





6 N. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 


IPANY Ain Conditioning Headquarters 
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[CONTINUED FROM Pace 44] 


Now to an opposite extreme—a 
spread on SEMS, well-advertised prod- 
uct of Shakeproof Lock Washer Co. 
Almost-full-page illustration of a 
hand reaching into a box of SEMS. A 
| large speed-lined ““SEMS” pointmg to- 
ward a box which says, “Pre-assem- 
bled SHAKEPROOF Lock Washer 
and Screw.” Close-up of the product, 
with a red arrow, “Can’t come off!” 
Line under big picture: ““A complete 
fastening unit . . . ready for applica- 
tion!” Sub-head: “Save Time—Save 
Labor—Save * Copy that 
pounds away on what the user gets— 
“Save with SEMS—the proven Shake- 
proof fastening unit that immediately 
cuts production costs! SEMS save the 
time and trouble of putting lock wash- 
ers on screws. SEMS assure lowered 
labor costs and overhead charges be- 
cause—etc.” A good-sized panel head- 
ed, “Look at these important bene- 
fits,” with pictures of what the copy 
has been discussing. A red reverse 
plate FREE SAMPLES and an ade- 
quate plug beside it. Vigorous selling. 
Lacks only evidence in figures of the 
savings the first sentence promises. 
But that may not be the copywriter’s 
fault. Copywriter is Benjamin D. 
Waldie, Behel and Waldie, Chi- 


cago agency. 


Personal Likes and Dislikes 

LIKE. Copy that is friendly, chatty 
“If you 
want a paper that’s strong when wet, 
we think we have just what you’re 
looking for. It’s called Ivory Durapak. 
This paper was made precisely for wet 
jobs—the wetter the better.” That’s 
Paterson Parchment Paper Company 
talking. 

LIKE. News. For example, Ameri- 
can Cyanamid & Chemical Corp.’s 
“LIFE . on the Chemical News- 


front.” Newsy pictures of chemical 


Money.’ 





(up to a point), unlabored. 
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science at work in Hollywood . . . new 
methods of drying auto body finishes 

. the “Confused Flour Beetle” that 
succumbs to a certain new insecticide 

. glass rolled like a rug... and 
sO on. 

DISLIKE. Cleverness. Like Warner 
& Swasey’s headline over a group of 
case histories: ‘““The characters and sit- 
uations in this story are entirely fac- 
tual. Any references to living persons 
are purely intentional.” 

LIKE. The current practice of using 
“teasers” to get coupon action. Gen- 
eral Electric, for example, has a box 
reading, “Can You Answer These 
Questions About Glass Insulation?” A 
series of questions follows (like “Can 
glass-insulated conductors be used 
where moisture is present?”), and 
then: “These questions—and many 
more—are answered in the new bul- 
letin on Deltaglass Magnet Wire.” 
Much better than “valuable informa- 
tion offered.” 

DISLIKE. “The spectators in the 
stands get a big thrill when a player 
slides in at the plate, but given his 
choice, the runner would rather come 
in standing up. Sliding cannot only 
be dangerous, but often as not the de- 
cision goes the wrong way.” If a ball 
player on our team had that philoso- 
phy, we'd fire him. If we were a dis- 
tributor of sheet metal, we'd never 
hire J]. M. & L. A. Osborn Co. on 
their own recommendation. 

LIKE. The “house that Jack built” 
method of showing how a Cuno Filter 
is constructed and operates, starting 
with individual discs, spacers, shaft 
and cleaner blades and then putting 


HAWve you A propy 
aboul to be B 








BAKELITE 


them all together to prove why the 
filter is “continuously cleanable.” 

DISLIKE. Kid stuff like a Cramp 
Brass & Iron Foundries ad which has 
“What are the wild waves saying?” 
just because the magazine is Marine 
Engineering & Shipping Review. 

LIKE. Colorful, active words. Wal- 
ter Kidde & Company has a swell 
headline for its fire-fighting equip- 
ment: “The Cabinet that shouts 
‘FIRE!’—and the Blizzard that KILLS 
FIRE FASTEST!” 

Have we said that we think Bakelite 
copy is improving? It has been a 
perennial award-winner (or seems so) 
at the N.IA.A. conventions, but 
we've always considered it pretty 
pedestrian stuff. And it isn’t the 
illustration of a stork by any means 
that makes us like “Have You a Prod- 
uct About to Be Born?” 

Right under the illustration are 
some little hunks of copy referring to 
products illustrated. Over each little 
hunk are two words that somebody 
evidently thought would epitomize the 
benefits to be gained with Bakelite. 
They do, and they are “Unique De- 
sign . . . Sales-Sparkle . . . Uniform 
Precision Non-Corroding 
Cost-Economy . . . Color-Styling.” 

Subhead (referring back to main 
head) is “Bakelite Plastics can help 
you give it colorful beauty, enduring 
strength, better . performance, and 
other striking advantages that assure 
quick sales success.” Body copy offers 
“four current case histories” on “how 
other manufacturers are conquering 
competition with Bakelite plastics.” 

Imagine us praising Bakelite. Or is 
William Meigs, Rickard & Co., 
New York, a new man on the 
account P 

Lincoln Electric Company’s series 
of pictorial quizzes is darned good. 
“How Would You Weld It?” and “Do 
You Know This About Welding?” are 
typical headlines. Except for heading 
and signature, ad consists of nine equi- 
sized pictures with about 30 words of 
copy below. And how those 30 words 
sell! 

“A plant changed this sprocket housing 
from the construction shown at the top 
to a lighter, stronger welded steel and 
saved $8.70 each with Lincoln equipment. 
How would you start changeovers such 
as this?” 

“Jigs and fixtures of all sizes and types 
are built by Lincoln welding, saving 10% 
to 60% in cost and as much as 85% in 
time, and assuring greater machinery tol- 
erances. 

“Body joints such as illustrated are Lin- 
coln-welded with a continuous, smooth 
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VATION-WIDE INDESPRY .¢ 


that Manufactures in 45 States 
—and BUYS in 1700 Markets 


5 


A 5-BILLION DOLLAR MARKET 
Revealed 
In This NEW, FREE Book 


Use the Coupon—send for your advance FREE Copy 
“11: today. The most enlightening, factual book on the 
Fill in the manufacturing division of the automotive industry, 


COUPON which has been published in recent years. 
Get Yours Today—It’s FREE 


. ; Thal 
Mail the coupon now for this Free Book which tells 
you where the markets are—how much to expect from 


Mail It NOW Detroit, how much from Michigan, how much from 


for Your Advance __ the rest of the U.S. A. 
FREE COPY Before you make plans for 1940—see this book. Fill 


f This G in and mail the coupon now. Get the industry’s an- 
o is Great nual purchases—in actual dollar volume—for more 


and Valuable than 50 major products. Don’t delay. Mail the cou- 
pon today. 


AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRIES 


A Chilton Publication 





AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRIES, 
Chestnut & 56th Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Gentlemen: Please send me at once, without obligation or charge, a copy of the 
booklet: “A Nation-Wide Industry”, as advertised in “Industrial Marketing”. 





FOL T CTT CT Tee 
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bead that is stronger than other types. 
Hudson saves $3 per body this way.” 


Signature includes a coupon and 
you can check off numbers (referring 
to illustrations) for information on 
the applications that interested you. 
This series is the excellent work 
of A. F. Davis, advertising man- 
ager, Lincoln Electric Company, 
who conceived the idea, and Lee 
Canfield, The Griswold-Eshle- 
man Company, Cleveland agency, 
who wrote the copy. 

Boo-OF-THE-MONTH to the mis- 
inspired genius who certainly devised 


an easy job for himself turning out 
the Garlock Packing Company adver- 
tising. What a formula! Picture of 
an athlete—headline such as “A Hit!” 
and “Champion!”—name of product 
up big—opening sentence, “In diving, 
as in any sport, you can always spot 
the champion”—switch-over to pack- 
ings—inconclusive evidence (just like 
most packing copy)—and that peachy 
slogan, “ONE always stands out!” 
As tiresome to read as it is easy to 
write. 

Boost-OF-THE-MONTH to Youngs- 
town Sheet and Tube Company (who 
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Mere are Four Space Buying Facts 


for your consideration when placing advertising to 


reach operating men in the manufacturing industries 


(1) IEN was started in 1933 - - - 
continues exclusive and 
unique in a field of its 
own --- originator and fore- 
runner of a modern, more 
effective publishing style. 


(2) IEN now reaches 51,707 
active plant operating men 
all of whom have RE- 
QUESTED its regular re- 
ceipt as evidence of their 
use of it - - - for the always 
essential job of keeping 
posted on What's New in 
industrial products being 
brought out for their use 
---they read and use IEN to 
look for their current needs. 


(3) IEN proves its value and 
pays its way by newspaper 
make-up assurance of all 
the usual benefits of space 
advertising PLUS directly 
traceable inquiry evidence 
of consistently active sales 
promotion. 


(4) RESULT? IEN has hence 
been able to attain and hold 
outstanding leadership in 
the field of publications to 
reach industry as a whole 
- - - with more circulation 
and more advertisers than 
any other publication of 
similar circulation. 


Cost? Only $79 to $85 an issue for standard representation. 


A Factual Record that Speaks for Itself and for the “IEN Plan”, Available 
on Request 


INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT NEWS 


THOMAS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
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461 EIGHTH AVE., NEW YORK 





DID YOU KNOW THIS 
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THE LINCOLN ELECTRIC COMPANY 


CLEVELAND. OnIO - 











have usually had hard going with us) 
for a forthright, dignified, sincere and 
believable piece of copy as follows: 

You hear a lot these days about the 
mechanization of industry. Youngstown 
has its share . . . in the past 10 years we 
have invested $94,000,000 in new, im- 
proved equipment to assure improved, 
more accurate steel. 

But steel is still a job for men, and men 
count more than mechanism in every ton 
of steel. 

All the good men aren't in Youngstown 
plants of course, but we'll back our bunch 
against any crowd in any industry in the 
world. The way these furnace men watch 
heats as conscientiously as a doctor watches 
a thermometer . . . the uncanny speed of 
operators in getting skelp out of the fur- 
nace so the weld will be complete and 
sound before a single inch of pipe gets a 
chance to cool . . . inspectors that are as 
careful of the final piece at the end of a 
day as of the first in the morning . . . 
and those men on the cold mills who 
watch gauge needles as though their lives 
depended on it. 

It’s men like these that make us, in the 
sales department, proud to be able to offer 
you Youngstown steel. We don’t say it’s 
the only good steel in the world because 
there are other good men in our industry 
too. But we do say—and we'll back it 
with everything we've got—that there’s no 
finer steel made anywhere.” 

THe Copy CHASERS. 





Hazard Gets Industrial 


Alcohol Account 


Hazard Advertising Corporation, New 
York, has been appointed to handle ad- 
vertising for U. §. Industria! Alcohol 
Company and its subsidiary, U. S. In- 
dustrial Chemicals, Inc. Leslie S. Gillette, 
who recently resigned as advertising and 
sales promotion manager of U. S. Indus- 
trial Alcohol Company to join the Hazard 
staff, will be account executive. 

All manufacturing and selling activities 
of the U. S. Industrial Alcohol Company, 
with the exception of resins, are being con- 
ducted by U. S. Industrial Chemicals, Inc., 
a wholly owned subsidiary. The change 
of name designates the nature of the U. S. 
I. organization’s business and reflects also 
a gamed widened scope in the chemical 
held. 
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NOW 


THAN 





‘th I Ahways 


meant alot... 





MEANS MORE 


EVER BEFORE 


The improved emblem of The Associated Business Papers is 
symbolic of its greater significance to advertisers. Q Its 
Standards of Practice, guide-posts of ethical business paper 
publishing for twenty-three years, have this year been made 
stronger and more enforceable than ever before. GQ Apace 
with the times, its member publications are constantly making 
their editorial pages more dynamic . increasing their hold 
on their reader-audiences. Q Singly in relation to your 
markets, and collectively as an association, these modernized 
A-B-P-A-B-C publications deliver an abundance of what it 


takes to produce resultful advertising 


THE ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PAPERS 
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He is a civil engineer. He, and 
his fellow-engineers, determine 


every purchase 
from concrete for the 
foundation piers, steel for 
the towers, wire for the sus- 
to the 


smallest rivet. 


pension cables, 


To put your goods on bridges, 
or in any engineering structure, 
sell directly to the civil engi- 
neer—through the pages of his 


publication. 


The 
CIVIL 





33 West 39th Street @ New York, WN. Y. 


ELL 10 the 


tii ENGINEER 


—he'll put your goods 
fe on that bridge! 


ENGINEER 











[CONTINUED FROM Pace 15 | 


Good Position 


“well forward,” “front of book,” 
“right-hand page,” etc.; and in addi- 
tion to requests on insertion orders, 
advertisers often write special letters 
or even write such requests into con- 
tracts. As we have seen, there are 
many factors in the placing of the 
Jones ad on page fifty-two. They are 
important to a publisher’s make-up 
man—more important even than what 
the Jones advertising manager may 
demand for his ad. Hence they are 
considered ahead of all requests. 

However, requests for choice posi- 
tion for reader visibility are consid- 
ered and followed as much as possible. 
The make-up man knows where his 
bread is buttered and he takes few 
liberties with advertising managers. 
Only he wishes the advertising man- 
agers would at least try to see why 
every quarter page ad should not be 
run on the front cover! It would 
help. 

After disposing of all requests 
(hoping someone will be happy when 
the issue comes out) the make-up man 
must turn to the appearance of the 
remaining ads to be run in the book. 
He must consider whether they will 
look better on right-hand pages or 
left; he must be sure that all coupons 
are run on the outside edges of the 
pages; and he must check again to see 
that all advertisers with definite “set” 
page locations get those locations in 
the proper order. 

These are the problems of make-up 
—how can the Jones Company get 
better position for its advertising? 
First of all it can be bought. This 
is the simplest, and most efficient 
method—also the most reliable, even 
though it may cost a few dollars more 
per insertion. On a limited budget 
the Jones advertising manager (if he 
cannot obtain the money for preferred 
position) must forward copy early. 
He must codperate with the publisher, 
and he must learn to take one or two 
seemingly bad positions on a schedule 
of ten or twelve insertions. 

He must not demand late changes 
in copy; and he must not quibble over 
minute details of copy. Such quib- 
blings and demanding irks the make- 
up man and often results in his pull- 
ing an ad out of a good position to 
make corrections and submit revised 
proofs for a final okay. 












An advertiser must not howl to the 
publisher every time his small ad is 


close to a large competitor. Instead 
he should so design his small ad to 
beat the competitor. 

Better advertising position results in 
better visibility alone; and after all it 
has been proved many times over that 
a good ad will do a good job wherever 
it is—provided only that it is in the 
right medium. 


[CONTINUED FROM Pace 19] 


Advertising Objectives 


advertising broadsides can make these 
“cold” calls for less than five cents 
each, trade paper ads for one-half to 
three cents each. We have a hundred 
to one odds on the “bird dogging” 
salesman when it comes to “flushing 
out” buyers who are in the market. 

In closing may I say that advertis- 
ing is the accelerator of industry. 
You can make a better mouse trap and 
ultimately, if you have money enough 
to eat while you wait and if you live 
long enough, the world may beat a 
path to your door to buy it. 

That was the old way—today it 
takes too long and industrial develop- 
ment is so rapid that before this slow 
word-of-mouth advertising process 
gets around to the point where you 
secure a profitable volume of sales, 
someone else has a built a still better 
mouse trap or the mouse has gone out 
of business. 


Advertising can tell the whole 
world about your mouse trap—tomor- 
row morning if you are in that much 
of a hurry and have money enough 
to foot the bill. It can pack twenty 
years of slow going business building 
into one year of aggressive advertising 
and selling. It is a tool of sales—mass 
merchandising—the accelerator of in- 
dustry. 





Stephens Made Executive Assistant 


Roy Stephens, formerly director of 
sales promotion, International Business 
Machines Corporation, New York, and 
with the company since 1913, has been 
appointed executive assistant. Francis R. 
Cowles succeeds him as director of sales 
promotion 


"Sweet's Catalog" Promotes Lange 


Edward C. Lange has been promoted to 
assistant district manager of the New York 
office of Sweet’s Catalog Service, division 
of F. W. Dodge Corporation. Prior to 
this new appointment, Mr. Lange was in 
the Chicago office and on the copy and 
layout staff in New York. 
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Industrial Preparedness 


of industrial §mobilization—complete 
understanding and close codperation 
between industry and the armed serv- 
ces. These men can be trusted to 
serve as lieutenants to the civilians 
who may be called upon to command 
the controls of our economic life in 
time of war. 

In conclusion, let me say there is no 
one connected with any phase of our 
industrial mobilization program who 
s looking for an emergency to try out 
the efhcacy of our plans. We are 
merely soldiers of experience who have 
learned that “no government will be 
disposed to violate our rights if it 
knows that we have the means and are 
prepared to defend them.” In our 
sound industrial mobilization program 
we believe we have developed one of 
the most potent of means for our na- 
tional defense and for the peace of our 
country. 


[CONTINUED FROM Pace 14] 


Preparedness Program 


was also provided. Construction will 
be initiated without delay. 

The Second Deficiency Appropria- 
tion Act included the sum of 
$110,000,000 for critical items of 
equipment, the major portion essen- 
tially Ordnance. Of the $99,366,362 
specifically Ordnance and the $46,- 
206,000 provided by the 1940 Mili- 
tary Appropriation Act for Ordnance, 
it is estimated that completed articles 
and major components to be procured 
from private industry will amount to 
$60,000,000 and that seventy-five per 
cent of the total will go to industry 
for these completed articles and major 
components and for raw or semi- 
finished materials. Proposals for many 
of the required items have already 
been issued and the entire project is 
being pushed with all possible speed. 
ABP Holds Essay 
Contest at Wisconsin 

Climaxing several years of effort to 
familiarize students of universities and 
colleges with the business paper story, the 
educational committee of the Associated 
Business Papers, Inc., under the direction 
of Walter Painter, Power Plant Engineer- 
ing, has just completed an essay contest 
or journalism students on the subject of 
“The Economic Function of the Business 
; Professor Frank Thayer of the 
niversity of Wisconsin has been an ac- 
tive member of the committee, and the con- 


» = 
rress. 
| 


test was given a trial under his super- 
vision at the University of Wisconsin, with 
the thought that if it proved successful, it 
could be extended to other schools. 

Of forty-four essays submitted, six were 
given prizes. Fifty dollars in cash went 
to Stanley J. Ehlenbeck for the first prize; 
twenty-five dollars to Osborn Webb for 
second prize; and copies of Mabel Potter 
Hanford’s book, “Advertising and Selling 
Through Business Publications” were given 
the next four winners. 


New Agency in Los Angeles 


Fred A. Lenfestey Advertising Com- 
pany, Los Angeles, has been established to 
specialize in industrial accounts. Accounts 
include Lansing Mfg. Company, sound 
equipment; Ultra Violet Products, thera- 
peutic lamps, and B. O. T. A., Ltd. 





de Guzman on Own 


Paul De Guzman, formerly McGraw- 
Hill representative out of Boston and more 
recently assistant to the president, Walter 
B. Snow and Staff, has opened a New 
York office to represent Test Market News- 
papers, a group of seven Pennsylvania 
weeklies and dailies. The group will offer 
a new copy and market testing service to 
be known as the “Cash Register” test. 


Kidde Appoints Maloney 

T. J. Maloney, Inc., has been selected 
by Walter Kidde & Co., New York, to 
handle the industrial advertising on its 
Lux carbon dioxide fire extinguishers and 
built-in system, and on the Soda King re- 
chargable syphon, a product of Walter 
Kidde Sales Company. 








Ask us for detailed tabulation showing where 


565 COPIES 


are serving the U. S. Govern- 
ment at more than 400 points, 
mostly in war, navy and 
other procurement oftices— 


(This is not free distribution—with the exception of one Department, 
all copies have been ordered on paid subscription basis). 


THE BUYERS MASTER KEY. | 


ee TO ALL 
AMERICAN SOURCES OF SUPPLY 




















economical . . 


of supply. 


in evidence. 








IS THE U.S. GOVERNMENT YOUR CUSTOMER 


If you are selling, or wish to sell, to U. S. Government Depts., 
it will pay you to make sure that your products are listed 
and adequately described in Thomas’ Register . 
. very effective. 


Government specifying and buying agencies make constant 
use of Thomas' Register in checking and selecting sources 


They seek descriptive advertising in the Register.— 
It gives them definite buying information.—lt secures at- 
tention at an important time when other advertising is not 


THOMAS PUBLISHING CO., NEW YORK 


. . Very 
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Southern Markets 


equal roughly to only about one- 
fortieth of the total tonnage imported 
last year. The new mill will produce, 
roughly speaking, only about enough 
paper to supply half the requirements 
of a paper like the New York Times. 
But this mill is a milestone that will 
undoubtedly mark a new era in the 
industrial development of the South. 

In addition to newsprint, there is 
another entirely unexplored field for 


southern pulp that we are just getting 
into—the manufacture of cigarette 
paper. Construction of America’s first 
cigarette paper mill is just being com- 
pleted this year at Brevard, N. C. 
Though not particularly important, 
tonnage-wise, this mill is highly sig- 
nificant of the trend of the times. 
With the developments of the south- 
ern pulp and paper industry thus ex- 
plored, we come to the very frontier 
of industrial progress in the South as 
far as its timber is concerned—the use 
of southern pine for the production of 


In the past two years wood pulp produc- 
tion in the South has increased from 24.5% 
to 39%, of total United States produc- 
tion ...and the growth has just started. 


The South’s Pulp and 


Paper Mill Industry 


Is Rapidly Expanding 


To reach this rich market effectively use 


Southern Pulp & Paper Journal 


Published Monthly by 
ERNEST H. ABERNETHY PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 


Mortgage Guarantee Building, Atlanta, Georgia 


Ernest H. Abernethy, President William D. Harris, Advertising Manager 


Charles Fram, Business Manager 


Hulbert Arnold, Production Manager 


V. T. Crenshaw, Circulation Manager 
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rayon. Adapting southern pine to the 
production of rayon is the research 
battle ground on which expert tech- 
nicians of the Herty Foundation and 
other laboratories are now fighting. 

According to a report of the Herty 
Foundation read before the American 
Chemical Society in March, experi- 
ments so far have shown that pulps 
for spinning continuous rayon fila- 
ments can be made from young pines 
by the so-called sulphite process. This 
process, it is reported, requires small 
size timber, essentially heart-free and 
under twenty-five years of age. The 
Forest Survey shows that there are ap- 
proximately 148 million cords of pine 
in trees less than nine inches in diame- 
ter, most of which would satisfy these 
requirements. Researchers are also in- 
vestigating the possibility of utilizing 
other types of pine and hardwood for 
rayon as well. 

There is every indication that it is 
only a matter of time before produc- 
tion of rayon will be shifted from ex- 
pensive spruce pulp to the cheaper 
pulp made from southern pines. What 
far-reaching consequences will result 
when the already fast-growing rayon 
industry is able to effect this change, 
who can say? 

To what extent southern timber in 
the near future can re-employ the vast 
manpower made idle by the shrinkage 
in cotton acreage, we can only guess. 

In this connection we find that 
some very interesting estimates have 
been made by recognized government 
authorities. Men at the Southern For- 
est Experiment Station at New Or- 
leans figure that the new mill at 
Springhill, La., when operated at full 
capacity, employs in the mill itself and 
in the woods the equivalent of labor 
required on nearly 100,000 acres of 
cotton. Six such mills then, it is point- 
ed out, would absorb the entire dis- 
placement of cotton labor in the whole 
state of Louisiana. 

On the same basis of estimating it 
is shown that if the employment op- 
portunities already existing in south- 
ern forest industries could be doubled, 
which is by no means an impossibility, 
the employment problem of the whole 
South created by cotton would be 
solved. 

Estimates of how the cotton farmer 
will fare with both timber and cotton 
chief crops in the day of a new indus- 
trial economy and how he can bridge 
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the transition from this day to that 
are likewise significant. 

It is pointed out by government 
foresters that the cotton farmer can 
continue now to plant his full cotton 
allotment to provide a summer cash 
crop but plan to raise pine timber on 
poorer lands or eroded lands as a source 
of income and employment during the 
In the meantime, while his 
timber is maturing his current income 
from cotton can provide his living 
and pay his taxes. After his timber 
matures it can be handled by selective 
cutting to produce a steady annual 
income. 


winter. 


With this type of intelligent man- 
agement, with cotton growing on only 
the most productive land and timber 
on the poorer and eroded land it is 
evident that the cotton farmers’ total 
income will be increased. 

U. S. Forestry estimates of invest- 
ment return on cut over and second 
growth stands of southern pine timber 
range all the way from three to nine 
per cent per annum. This is on the 
assumption, of course, that the tim- 


berlands will be properly handled. 


Out of approximately 100 pulp and 
paper mills now operating in the South 
the forty-four previously referred to 
provide employment for 40,000 men 
and consume some 4,000,000 cords of 
wood annually. They represent an in- 
vestment of close to $200,000,000, 
and half of this was made in the last 
three years. 

Indicative of the South’s growing 
appreciation of the possibilities inher- 
ent in the industry was the great pa- 
per festival—the first of its kind in 
the South staged recently in Savannah, 
Ga. 


With this tremendous expansion of 
the pulp and paper industry in the 
South, very considerable other indus- 
trial activity will inevitably follow. 
Plants for producing the necessary 
chlorine, salt cake, and other heavy 
chemicals required in paper making 
will undoubtedly spring up around the 
pulp mills. So, too, will plants for 
converting the paper and board into 
cartons, boxes, packages, and the hun- 
dreds of other paper specialties which 
are continuing to find an increasingly 
wider use. Thus great utilization of 
its native timber, wisely directed, 
should give impetus and direction to 
industrial progress all over the South. 


To the extent that the South is 
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enabled to swing away from its tradi- 
tional economy of cotton and estab- 
lish itself on a much broader indus- 
trial base, there will be created a grow- 
ing potential market for northern 
equipment suppliers. And as southern 
industry progresses, as the “lack of em- 
ployment is taken up, as the standard 
of living in the South is raised, as more 
permanent communities are estab- 
lished, and the railroads, the utilities, 
and the host of small businesses pros- 
per, there should be increasingly im- 
portant new markets for all sorts of 


products from the North. 





It may well be that President Roose- 
velt’s recent estimate of the South as 
the country’s No. 1 economic prob- 
lem will have to be changed; that in- 
stead the Southland will become busi- 
ness and industry’s No. 1 opportunity. 





lron and Steel Engineers to Meet 

The Association of Iron and Steel En- 
gineers’ thirty-fifth annual convention and 
iron and steel exposition will be held at 
the Wm. Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
Sept. 26-29. Over a hundred steel mill 
equipment manufacturers have contracted 
for 20,000 square feet of space in the ex- 
position to exhibit their latest designs and 
advancements. 
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on neu Marketing Opportunities 
in the South! 


A tremendous new industrial impetus has recently been 
given the South, in the form of 44 pulp and paper plants, 
half of them built within the last three years. 


The $200,000,000 invested in this new industry has been 
matched by equally impressive sums in the chemical, iron 
and steel, textile, oil refining, and other major industries—all 
expanding in the South and Southwest. In fact, 40% of the 
country’s total current industrial construction is going on 
in the heart of this, “America’s Industrial Marketing Op- 


portunity”. 


Cash in by bringing your sales message straight to the men 


who control this growing market. 


Reach all your prospects 


in the paper that has expanded along with Southern industry 
. . » Whose 16,500 monthly copies reach both new and pre- 
viously existing plant-—SOUTHERN POWER & INDUSTRY! 


(Special SPI news service and booklet listings for adver- 


tisers. ) 
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ATLANTA, GA. 
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Average operating rate of the 
steel industry is now about 60% 
of capacity. 

Steel companies are making 


and in turn are spending greater 
amounts of money for new equip- 
ment and supplies. 

The September issue of BLAST 
FURNACE AND STEEL PLANT 
will carry the program, etc., of 
the Steel Show, which will be 
held in Pittsburgh September 
26-27-28-29. 

Plan to be represented in this 


| money at this rate of operation 


issue. 


| STEEL PUBLICATIONS. 


108 SMITHFIELD ST. 
PITTSBURGH, PENNA. 





_ FORGING 


Sail with the tide of im- 
proving business! Plan now 
to be represented in the 
September Metal Show issue 
of HEAT TREATING 
AND FORGING, which 
will be published just at 
the time when readers are 
planning many long delayed 
purchases of heat treating 
equipment and supplies. 


Published by 
STEEL PUBLICATIONS INC. 
108 Smithfield St. Pittsbargh, Pa. 


Heat Treating 
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What local chapters of the National 
Advertisers Association are doing and thinking about 


N. LA. A. News 


Industrial 





Advertisers to Study 
Display Methods at Fair 


Modern methods of displaying and 
dramatizing industrial products will be 
studied at the New York World's Fair by 
the members of the National Industrial 
Advertisers Association during their 1939 
Conference, which will be held at the 
Hotel New Yorker, New York, Sept. 
20-23. 

Saturday, Sept. 23, which has been 
designated NIAA Day by the Fair, will 
be devoted to a tour which will cover the 
Fair's industrial exhibits and was arranged 
by R. Davidson, manager, market develop- 
ment division, New Jersey Zinc Company, 
New York. On this tour, the membership 
of the NIAA wiil be afforded every 
opportunity to familiarize themselves on 
the latest developments in the field of 
visual display. 

The exhibits to be visited include: Gen- 
eral Motors, Ford Motor, Firestone Tire, 
Chrysler, B. F. Goodrich, General Elec- 
tric, the Glass Building, Du Pont, U. S. 
Steel, and Railroads on Parade. A special 
program of entertainment has been ar- 
ranged for the ladies attending the con- 
ference. 

At the conference itself, special stress 
will be laid upon the importance of the 
sales promotion work of the “men behind 
the salesmen” in building sales volume 
under modern industrial marketing condi- 
tions. To this end, the program, which 
comprises nationally known speakers and 
sixteen practical clinics, has been devoted 
to professional development and the im- 
provement of marketing technique. 


Start Tabulating Replies 
in Budgets Survey 


Work has been started on the tabulation 
and analysis of reports received for the an- 
nual NIAA survey of industrial advertis- 
ing budgets by the committee headed by 
Frederic I. Lackens, advertising manager, 
The Hays Corporation, Michigan City, 
Ind. The activity is being sponsored by 
the Engineering Advertisers Association, 
Chicago chapter 

The report, which will be ready to mail 
immediately following its formal presenta- 
tion at the NIAA New York conference, 
will show how the advertising dollar of 
nearly 500 industrial advertisers is spent, 
what percentage of net sales is spent for 
advertising and for sales work. The meth- 
od of determining the amount of appropri- 
ation and other related details of practice 
also will be included in the report which 
will be the most comprehensive from the 
standpoint of number of companies in- 
cluded ever issued by the association. Find- 
ings will be classified according to six 
product classifications and six divisions of 
ey sales volume. 

Copies of the report will be sent to all 
members of the NIAA and others who 
contributed their figures to the survey. The 
NIAA headquarters office is already re- 
ceiving many orders for the report which 
will be available at $2.00 per copy. 
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New Group Forms in 
New England Area 


The Industrial Advertising and Market- 
ing Council with members in Connecticut 
and Western 


Massachusetts has been 
formed and will 
eventually become 
a chapter of the 
NIAA. Twenty- 
six industrial adver- 
tising and market- 
ing men completed 
organization plans 
July 13, at Water- 
bury, Conn., and 
elected as their 
president E. vs 
Creagh, sales pro- 
motion manager, 
American Chain @ 
Cable Company, 
E. V. CREAGH Inc., Bridgeport. 

Other officers of 
the new group are: First vice-president, 
A. W. Tucker, The Henry G. Thompson 
& Son Company, New Haven; second vice- 
president, C. H. Winslow, The Cuno En- 
gineering Corporation, Meriden, Conn.; 
and secretary-treasurer, Galen Snow, Snow, 
Bates & Orme, Inc., Springfield, Mass. 
The next meeting will be held at Water- 
bury, Sept. 14. 





Southern California 


Elects Richard O'Mara 


Richard O’Mara, Western Precipitation 
Corporation, Los Angeles, has been elect- 
ed president, Industrial Marketers of 
Southern California. Other officers elected 
are: vice-president, Don Mack, Weber 
Showcase and Fixture Company; secretary- 
treasurer, Martin R. Klitten, The Mc- 
Carthy Company. The group is planning 
to petition the NIAA for affiliation as 
a chapter. 


Chicago Holds Golf 
Outing Aug. I! 


Engineering Advertisers Association, 
Chicago, will hold its annual golf outing 
Friday, Aug. 11, at Medinah Country 
Club. W. W. Brown, Industrial Power, 


is in charge of arrangements. 


Cleveland Makes Plans 
for Coming Year 


With a present membership of 115, 
which rates next to New York and just 
ahead of Chicago, the Industrial Marketers 
of Cleveland under the direction of Presi- 
dent J. L. Beltz, Thew Shovel Company, 
Lorain, O., are making plans to increase 
that lead during the next season and at 
the same time retain their ratio of two 
active members to one associate member. 
Chapter activities during the coming year 
will be directed by the following: 

Program committee: chairman, H. W. 
Fortey, Warner & Swasey Company; 
P. C. Sowersby, General Electric Com- 

pany; H. E. Van Petten, B. F. Goodrich 
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Philip Linne, center, advertising manager, 
Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corporation, has 
been elected president, Toledo Industrial 
Advertisers Club. Carl U. Fauster, left, 
United States Advertising Corporation, is 
the new vice-president, and L. F. Steele, 
right, The American Floor Surfacing Ma- 
chine Company, is the secretary-treasurer 


Company, Akron; and Harry M. Grinton, 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Company; mem- 
bership: chairman, F. O. Rice, New Equip- 
rent Digest; employment: chairman, C. B 
Cook, Elwell Parker Electric Company; 
publishers’ statement promotion: chairman, 
L. J]. Ort, Ohio Brass Company, Mansfield, 
O.: co-chairman, W. A. Weaver, Gris- 
wold-Eshleman Company; publicity: chair- 
man, E. L. Oldham, Republic Steel Cor- 


ra 


Home Building Sets Record 
For First Six Months 


Home building contracts for the first 
lf of 1939 showed the heaviest dollar 
ne for any similar period since 1929, 
according to F. W. Dodge Corporation 
ports last month. Residential building 


ul 


nt 


contracts let in the first six months this 

year totaled $644,527,000 in the thirty- 

seven states east of the Rocky mountains. 

The aggregate represented a gain of sixty- 
per cent over the like 1938 period, 

nd a rise of twenty-five per cent over the 
half of 1937 


4 

)t the $245,000,000 increase over the 
1938 period, $181,000,000 represented a 
gain in private residential building and 
$64,000,000 an increase in public housing 

jects. All sections of the country par- 
icipated in increases, gains over a year 
go ranging from nineteen per cent in 
New England to 125 per cent in the 
Cleveland area 

Nonresidential building in the first half 
1939 totaled $516,579,000, a gain of 





L. R. VIVIAN 


Two newly elected presidents of chapters of 
NIAA: Loyd R. Vivian, sales promotion 
manager, Ditzler Color Company, De- 
troit, and Richard S. Hayes, The Okonite 
Company, Passaic, N. J. Details in June issue 


R. S. HAYES 
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nineteen per cent over the like 1938 pe- 
riod. Heavy engineering contracts (pub- 
lic works and utilities projects) totaled 
$538,258,000, a rise of seventeen per cent 
over last year. 

Residential, nonresidential, and heavy 
engineering contracts awarded in the 1939 
first half together aggregated $1,699,364,- 
000, an increase of thirty-one per cent 
over a year ago. 


Booklet Commemorates Graybar's 
Seventieth Anniversary 


To commemorate its seventieth anni- 
versary, Graybar Electric Company has 
issued a souvenir booklet telling the his- 
tory of the company. Entitled “The Story 
of Three Eras,” the history begins in the 
year 1869 with the “age of invention,” 














































and traces the development of the com- 
pany through the “age of production” to 
the present day, the “age of distribution 

which is synonymous with Graybar.” 

The booklet, which is 7/x5V inches, 
was lithographed by the National Process 
Company, and the pictorial interest is car- 
ried by halftones and many dull red and 
black wash drawings—sketches of _his- 
torical events and events which have hap- 
pened within the company. Decorative 
index letters feature the beginning of each 
section. 


Freeport Promotes Knapp 

T. J. Knapp, formerly trafhc manager, 
Freeport Sulphur Company, New York 
office, has been appointed assistant sales 
manager 











DOMINANT 


IN THE 
Highway Field 


ROADS AND STREETS 
is "the book of the month" 
in reading preference 
among those vested with 
specifying and buying 
power in the highway 
field. Its Advertisers’ In- 
dex is proof patent of 
ROADS AND STREETS’ 
leadership as an advertis- 
ing medium for top-rank- 
ing manufacturers of ma- 
chinery, equipment, ma- 
terials and supplies used 
in the construction and 
maintenance of roads, 
streets, highways, bridges, 
airports, etc. 


ROADS ano STREETS 


A Gillette Publication 
330 South Wells St., 
Chicago, Ill. 
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[CONTINUED FROM PaGE 24] 


Advertising Results 


tising, such as we feel our products 
require, it is much more difficult to 
produce worth while inquiries in any 
volume, although here too, the excep- 
tion proves the rule and we feel that 
quality of inquiry is more to be desired 
than quantity. Our experience has 
likewise indicated an increasing length 
of life for business publications, and 
inquiries have been received more than 
a year after publication.” 

Another manufacturer from the 
bakery equipment field, writes: “Our 
advertising and direct mail returns 
have shown a continual increase dur- 
ing the past two years. Our direct 
mail returns have been as high as 8% 
per cent and 9'% per cent. Returns 
traceable to advertisements have been 
from top executives of large companies 
showing a definite trend toward execu- 
tive interest in industrial equipment 
purchases. Increasing returns have re- 
flected in increased sales. 1938 was 
the largest year in the history of our 
corporation and so far in 1939 there 
has been a twenty-five per cent in- 
crease in sales over 1938.” 

Some of the replies are brief state- 
ments but are nevertheless significant. 
From a capital equipment manufac- 
turer, “We get fair response to current 
advertising”; from a manufacturer of 
accessory equipment, “Response com- 
pares favorably with 1938.” A proc- 
ess materials manufacturer comments, 
“Would say that we have no way of 
determining the response to our maga- 
zine ads. I should judge that our 
direct mail inquiries are about normal 
as to volume and better as to quality.” 
And another capital goods manufac- 
turer notes: “More response now than 
a few years ago.” 

One reply from the heavy capital 
goods field reports the volume of in- 
quiries to be about the same: “At pres- 
ent, and from the standpoint of quan- 
tity and quality, inquiries from our 
business paper advertising are no 
worse, nor are they any better than 
they have been in the past. It is true, 
however, that some individual indus- 
tries show a decided lack of interest in 
inquiring or buying at the present 
time. It is not unusual for us to re- 
ceive inquiries from advertisements in 
back issues of publications, and it is 
very evident that many of the large 
industrials maintain libraries of the 
more prominent publications. Our di- 


rect mail results continue to be quite 
satisfactory, although some industries 
are lagging.” 

Among the many manufacturers 
who reported much the same situation 
as that of the original inquirer, a man- 
ufacturer of laundry machinery says: 
“All of our advertising is handled by 
the sales promotion department and 
the return cards and coupons of ads 
are addressed to be returned to it. In- 
quiry records and advertising return 
records are kept by the sales promotion 
department. 

“Had we written to you on the 
same subject as that of the industrial 
advertiser mentioned in your letter, 
our letter would have expressed ex- 
actly the same thought. Our experi- 
ences in this connection are identical. 
Our company is a manufacturer of 
capital equipment. 

“This subject on which you are 
obtaining information for one of your 
readers, is of very great interest to us 
also. We would appreciate it very 
much if you would send us a copy of 
the summary of replies.” 

An advertiser of fabricating parts 
comments: “Due to the keying method 
employed, we cannot definitely state 
that the inquiries are more than a 
year old, with the exception of one of 
our specialized lines. However, we 
can agree that inquiries have fallen 
off, though we have more or less at- 
tributed this to the fact that any ex- 
tensive advertising of our product 
cannot produce the returns first noted 
when we substantially increased our 
advertising three years ago. New de- 
velopments in one of our specialized 
fields, backed by a fairly heavy adver- 
tising campaign, did not increase in- 
quiries to the extent anticipated, but 
did boost sales beyond the expected 
point. Perhaps the best bet for your 
inquirer would be to check his sales 
returns a little more closely.” 

In this same group, a manufacturer 
of fire fighting equipment replies: 
“Same situation prevails here, and have 
heard many others complain also. Be- 
lieve it general, as evidenced by growth 
of ‘copy testing’ outfits. Probable 
reason—lack of confidence, industrial 
borrowings for business expansion way 
below old standards.” 

Another wire rope maker reports: 
“After reading your subscriber’s let- 
ter, we feel it might just as well have 
been written by us as by anyone else, 
as his experience is very similar to ours. 
During the past several years our 
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traceable results from direct mail have 
not been what they were formerly, 
nor what we feel they should have 
been. On the other hand, every once 
in awhile we get a reply from a letter 
written one or more years ago, and 
like your reader, we believe that our 
business is keeping up in proportion 
to general business conditions. Just 
what brings this about, or why this 
should be so now, we do not know, 
and we should be glad to have you let 
us know the general tone of letters 
you receive from other advertisers.” 
In the building material field, one 
manufacturer explains his situation as 
follows: “Although we are doing more 
advertising, the total number of in- 
They do 
seem a little harder to get—even in 
the building field. Perhaps the nov- 


elty of inquiry-pulling publications is 


quiries is about the same. 


wearing off.” 


A paint manufacturer gives the 


following 
“On direct mail our percentage of 


results from advertising: 
returns which usually averages around 
nine per cent has only fallen about 
2/10 of one per cent for the year to 
date. 
advertising, we have just started using 
them during this year and have no 
past records available with which to 
make comparison. However, we are 
not totally displeased with results we 
have obtained and plan on running 
continued advertising during the rest 
of this year and the coming year.” 
Another fabricating parts manufac- 
turer writes: “Publication returns so 
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Another footwear ad in business papers— 
this one in “Milk Plant Monthly" presenting 
an interesting and convincing story why 
these boots are desirable on wet floors 
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far are off—approximately twenty- 
five per cent under the same period 
of last year. (Figured on those pub- 
lications where we are using identical 
space and frequency as last year. 
Direct mail also figured according to 
the same list.) Direct mail returns 
have increased about seven per cent.” 
Still another advertiser of fabricat- 
ing materials sends this comment: 
“Our records for the first five months 
of this year, as compared with the 
equivalent periods in 1937 and 1938 
show a definite falling off in the total 
number of inquiries received as a re- 
sult of our trade and business paper 
advertising. As a matter of fact, 1939 
represents a forty-four per cent reduc- 
tion from 1938. Of course, some of 
our current campaigns were started 
late so that the effect of them would 
not be reflected in the figures for the 
first five months in the year. Our 
1939 inquiries are higher than for the 
equivalent period in 1936. I would 
rank the advertising returns per year 
(using 1938 as a base) as follows: 
1937, 98%; 1938, 100%; 1939, 56%. 
“Without undertaking a compre- 
hensive survey, I cannot determine 
what is responsible for the situation. 
I believe, however, that it might be 
well for your paper to undertake a 
survey of this type at the end of the 
year, and if it is true that inquiries 
are falling off, attempt to find out 
why. Such an investigation should be 
of great interest to your readership.” 
A few of the manufacturers sent in 
brief remarks: from an operating sup- 
plies advertiser, ““Our inquiries are not 
in the quantity as before, but are of 
far better quality.” A capital and ac- 
cessory equipment manufacturer says, 
“We have experienced about a ten per 
cent increase in the cost of our in- 
quiries from ads during the past two 
years. This is partly due to rate in- 
creases.” Two capital equipment 
manufacturers write: “Our experience 
has been similar”; and “We think any 
lack of interest in equipment is due 
almost entirely to the general status 
of business—certainly well below par. 
Our direct mail has been much more 
effective in bringing inquiries than 
through trade publications.” 
How is your advertising pulling? 





Burnett & Brenner Form Agency 

Ed Burnett, formerly with Warwick & 
Legler, and Henry E. Brenner, previously 
associated with Benton & Bowles, have 
formed a new market research agency, 
Burnett & Brenner, at 280 Madison Ave., 
New York. 
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A Dozen Ways 


MarkET RESEARCH 
Can Hetp You 


Market research, as planned 
and executed by the Arthur 
C. Weick Company: 


1. Reduces marketing risks 
and consequent losses. 

2. Reduces marketing costs 
and unproductive ex- 

penses. 

3. Improves distribution. 

1. Gives the sales organiza- 
tion a better foundation 

for building volume and aids 

their morale. 

5. Gains greater acceptance 
for sales representatives, 

price, product and_ proposi- 

tion. 


6. Reduces complaints, dissat- 
isfaction and _ mal-im- 

pressions. ; 

7. Provides better control of 
the entire marketing sys- 

tem. 


8. Improves’ direction and 
planning of advertising 

and sales promotion. 

9. Strengthens sales position 
in relation to competi- 

tion. 

10. Builds up weak territor- 
ies or markets. 

11. Increases sales and profits. 


12. Assures sales and profits 
over a longer period. 


Scientific research, 


Sales development through 
Weick Market Analysis has 
proved profitable to every one 
of our clients. Ask for details. 


Artuur C. Weick Company 
Sales & Market Analysts 
20 W. Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago 





based 
upon our measured facts and 
outside viewpoint, modernizes 
the product, the proposition, 
the promotion, the distribu- 
tion and the company. 
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INDUSTRY—ATTENTION 


In the FIVE BILLION DOLLAR Telephone In- 
dustry there are many products used. Possibly 
you have overlooked this rich field on some 
ef your preducts. Without incurring obligation 
to you TELEPHONE ENGINEER offers its serv- 
ices im surveying this potential market to find 
if it offers sufficient incentive for your cultivation. 


TELEPHONE ENGINEER, a monthly, pub- 
lishes the largest magazine reaching the tele- 
phone industry. 


snd other media TELEPHONE ENGINEER 


information will 
be sent on re- 
quest. Full cov- 
erage in 12 
monthly issues! 


7720 SHERIDAN ROAD 
CHICAGO 





TR: AINED Sense of 
As Sale « Promotion 
and an enti mong 
with your Problems wil 
make TEMPO 4 factor 
in Your Sales —— 
ment through Direct 
ing. Letus combine 
Knowledge and 


with your 


vertis 
our 
Experience 
Sales Efforts. 


BERT L. WHITE with Tope 


Compiete Creative Sales Promotion 
Service 


230 E. Ohio St., Delaware 3934, Chicago, II! 











A BIG and WORTHWHILE Market 


for many products not advertised in our pages. Do you sell to om 
nee | and distributing 
an 


— +4} Let's find 

ou 

(or 5 tne what ba Milk Plant 
r advertising can do 

ii acoas yet ne | Monthly 

Sample copy and full informa- 


tion gladly sent on request 


327 So. LaSalle St. 
CHICAGO 








ADVERTISING—SALES 
PROMOTION 


Large, well-established Detroit 
metal products manufacturer 
needs experienced young man to 
handle advertising, sales promo- 
tion and correspondence, and 
some direct selling to industrial 
manufacturers and _ suppliers. 
College graduate _ preferred. 
Steam, a definite sales instinct, 
and enterprise, intelligently di- 
rected, are essentials. Give com- 
plete record, approximate salary 
requirements. Box 107, Indus- 
trial Marketing, Chicago. 
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WELL, HERE'S ONE 
FOR GILBERT, TOO! 


To THI Thanks for the 


bouquet on page forty of the July 


Eprror: 


issue, but really 1 am undeserving. Gil- 
bert Morris of our organization should 
receive undivided honors for the Jen- 
kins Bros. campaign both as to copy 
and layout. We all think he’s doing a 
fine job on this series and certainly 
rates all credit for its effectiveness. 
W. G. Morris, 
Rickard & Co., Inc., New York. 
vvy 
HOW DO YOU SET UP 
YOUR SALES QUOTAS? 
To THI 


for some information on setting up 


Epirror: We are looking 
sales quotas for our agents in various 
territories with the possibility of re- 
vising our present methods of calcula- 
tion. We have about fifty sales agents, 
handling a number of lines in addition 
to our own. In some cases one agent 
handles our three lines in a single ter- 
ritory—(1) industrial water softeners 
and feed water heaters, (2) flow 
meters, and (3) steam specialties—and 
in others there are two or sometimes 
three representatives. 

Our present method of setting up 
quotas is figured from our preliminary 
estimate total sales by a percentage 
method. The percentage of business 
expected from each territory is arrived 
at by averaging equally the percentage 
of population in that territory, the 
percentage of installed steam _horse- 
power, the percentage of U. S. indus- 
trial plants, percentage value of manu- 
factured products and percentage of 
total Cochrane sales for the past eight 
years. The first four factors are ob- 
tained from a Department of Com- 
merce survey while the sales figures, of 
course, are available from our own 
records. The total of these five per- 
centages divided by five becomes the 
percentage of our total estimated vol- 


ume expected from each individual 


territory. 

If you have any reference on more 
effective methods of setting up sales 
quotas for our type of organization, I 
should appreciate very much any help 
you can give us in revising our pres- 
ent system. 

S. D. DisTELHORST, 
Advertising Manager, Cochrane 
Corporation, Philadelphia. 
= 2 
THEY LIKE THE DIRECTORY 

To THE Eprror: That was a good 
job you did in your July issue publish- 
ing the NIAA membership roster. 
This alone is worth the price of a 
year’s subscription. 

C. V. PUTNAM, 
The Reliance Electric & Engineering 
Company, Cleveland. 
a ae. 

To tHE Epiror: Congratulations 
on the July issue and my thanks as a 
charter member of the National Indus- 
trial Advertisers Association for your 
courtesy of the membership roster. Its 
value to each and every one of us is 
beyond calculation. The association 
owes you a note of thanks and here is 
mine for a start. 

ARTHUR H. OBERNDORFER, 
Advertising Manager, Hevi Duty 
Electric Company, Milwaukee. 
vvyY 

To tHE Eprror: I am just back 
from my vacation and have just fin- 
ished going over the last issue of IN- 
DUSTRIAL MaRKETING, and I can’t re- 
frain from again complimenting you 
on the very fine job you have done 
for NIAA. Congratulations and 
thanks. 

STANLEY A. KNISELY, 
President, National Industrial 

Advertisers Association, Cleveland. 

vvy 

To tHE Eprror: I have just re- 
turned from my annual sojourn with 
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he pickerel and bass up in Canada, 
ind during my absence someone swiped 

y July issue of INDusTRIAL Mar- 
KETING. I can’t find it and it has 
ipparently gone beyond recall. 

As I keep a file of all issues and be- 
cause I am particularly interested in 
he July directory number, would it 
be possible for you to send me another 
copy? 

Everybody I talk to is much pleased 
with the manner in which you have 
handled the NIAA directory, and 
you can feel proud of having done a 
complete and much appreciated job. 

A. E. HOHMAN, 
Advertising Department, Blaw-Knox 
Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
-  e © 


LIKES PUBLICITY ARTICLE 

To tHE Eprror: We would like 
to tell you how much we appreciated 
the article on publicity that was writ- 
ten by a “business paper editor” in 
your July issue. 

It is, unfortunately, very seldom 
that anything as concise and compre- 
hensive as this is available. 

We like to work with, instead of 
against, the policies of the many good 
friends we have among the magazine 
editors; and, of course, we welcome 
suggestions from them. When so much 
good advice is put into so small a space 
you can be certain that it is going to 
be useful as a guide for us. 

Thanks again for such a fine story, 
ind be sure that we avidly digest 
everything along these lines that you 
see fit to publish. 

Jack How, 
News Bureau, Caterpillar Tractor 
Company, Peoria, Ill. 
~~ = © 
MARKS FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY 


To THE Epiror: We are sending 
to you a copy of the special Fiftieth 
Anniversary issue 
of our company 
magazine, “The 
Water Tower,” 
which we have 
published to com- 
memorate the an- 
niversary of the 
founding of our 
company, Aug. 8, 1889. 

In addition to publishing this spe- 
cial issue, we have designated 1939 as 
our special fiftieth anniversary year 
ind have included on the cover of all 
other issues of our magazine and in 
practically all of our advertisements, a 





special fiftieth anniversary seal devel- 
oped for the occasion. This seal has 
also been embossed in blue, black and 
gold on all of our letterheads and 
printed in one color on a great many 
We also made 
up a supply of stickers which were 
placed on blueprints and forms where 


of our standard forms. 


it was inconvenient to print the seal. 
M. E. SMITH, 

Advertising Manager, Chicago Bridge 

& Iron Company, Chicago. 
_LEditor’s Note: The anniversary issue 
of “The Water Tower” was bound in a 
gold cover stock and gave a concise his- 
tory of the company’s inception and 
growth. No doubt Mr. Smith had great 
satisfaction in preparing the page of pic- 
tures showing some of the huge bridges 
which the company built prior to 1920, 
as evidence to many of his friends who 
continue to point out that although the 
company’s name is Chicago Bridge and 
Iron Company it doesn’t build bridges. ]} 


. | _¥ 


BOOKLET PROVES POPULAR 
To tHe Eprror: I thought that I 
would let you know of an interesting 
experience we have had in conjunction 
with a direct mail portfolio entitled 
“Salute to Aviation.” Attempting to 
tie in with the current intergst in the 
aviation industry, we prepared this 
booklet which dramatizes the applica- 
tion of our steels in this fast growing 
industry. This booklet was designed 
to be of interest to the top men in 
the industrial organizations associated 
with the aviation industry; chairmen 
and presidents. Only 1,000 copies of 
this booklet were printed, and we have 
today received over 200 replies ex- 
pressing their appreciation and interest. 

GorRDON TUTHILL, 

Advertising Manager, Crucible Steel 
Company of America, New York. 





Samuel E. Hendricks, 
Pioneer Publisher, Dies 
Samuel Elwood Hendricks, founder of 


Hendricks’ Commercial Register, now con- 
solidated with Thomas’ Register, died at 
his home in Ridgefield, N. J., July 28, at 
the age of ninety. He had been active 
in advertising and publishing for over 
sixty years and was a vice-president of 
Thomas Publishing Company. One of his 
sons, Oliver G. Hendricks, also is a vice- 
president of the company. 

Mr. Hendricks was credited with having 
originated program advertising in 1875 
and was first to recognize the possibili- 
ties and need for reference media adver- 
tising, which led to the establishment of 
Hendricks’ Commercial Register in 1890. 
Twenty-three years later Mr. Thomas 
joined with Thomas Publishing Company. 
He is also credited with having published 
the first building reports of the type now 
issued by F. W. Dodge Corporation. 
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Pr. 
Qua 
ADVERTISING 


IN THE NON-METALLIC 
MINERALS INDUSTRY 


MORE individual producers 
subscribe to Pit and Quarry 
than to any other paper in the 
field. This large paid circula- 
tion represents the real buying 
power of the industry. That is 
why you get plus quality ad- 
vertising when you take space 
in Pit and Quarry. 


"Tops" 
in pro- 
ducer- 
circula- 
tion 
since 


1$29 


PIT and QUARRY 


907 Rand McNally Bldg., Chicago 

















DO YOU KNOW 


What 


TRADE PAPERS 

LABOR PAPERS 

CHURCH PAPERS 

FARM MAGAZINES 
MEDICAL JOURNALS 
POPULAR MAGAZINES 
WOMEN’S MAGAZINES 
JOURNALS OF ALL SORTS 


are saying about you, your 
company, your products, your 
competitors, their products? 


We can tell you, 
because 
We Clip Magazines— 


some 2,000 of them in all these 
fields—promptly, carefully and 
intelligently— 

and we are the only bureau in 
America that does. 


Clipping Bureau of the 


AMERICAN TRADE PRESS 
15 E. 26th St. New York City 
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ooks 


New editions of particular interest to 
advertising and marketing executives 








Selling Is a Game 
“Selling Is a Game™ by Jack McCord, 


who has been a salesman for twenty years, 
shows how competitors in every field of 
sport get their results and how the prin- 
ciples of success are the same in both 
athletics and selling. Mr. McCord does 
not write of psychology, inhibitions or 
vague theories, he simply presents a com- 
mon sense, understandable, and easily 
workable way of making a game out of 
selling or business. In a conversational 
style he relates anecdotes from the field of 
sports and drives home easily the lessons 
salesmen can learn and apply from these 
stories. Published by Prentice-Hall. $2.00 


Survey of Paint, Varnish 
and Lacquer Industry 


The fifth of a series of studies of “Basic 
Industrial Markets in the United States” 
prepared by O. C. Holleran, Chief of the 
Industrial Marketing Unit, Marketing Re- 
search Division, U. S$. Department of Com- 
merce, surveys the paint, varnish and 
lacquer industry of the country. It is de- 
signed to furnish basic information con- 
cerning the size and location of the mar- 
ket for raw materials, machinery and other 
products used by that industry, and can 
be used by sales and marketing executives 
engaged in supplying the needs of the 
paint, varnish and lacquer industry, since 
there is considerable information, includ- 
ing tables and maps, of value in establish- 
ing sales territories 

The location and capacity of the major 
parts of the industry are illustrated by 
graphic maps which permit a quick esti- 
mate of market location and value. The 
report values all products produced in the 
industry during 1935 at $400,000,000. 
Copies may be purchased for ten cents 
from the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, Washington, D. C., or from 
any of the District Offices of the Bureau 


Displaying Merchandise for Profit 


Industrial advertisers who prepare ex- 
hibits or displays will get many helpful 
ideas from “Displaying Merchandise for 
Profit’ by A. E. Hurst. The book traces 
through charts, text, and illustrations the 
fundamental principles of display. While 
the illustrations given are from the retail 
department store angle, the principles ap- 


we C4 Back Issues 







@ Complete coverage 
of current and back 
issues of trade papers 


and general magazines “Using 

for editorial and adver- Trade Paper 

Clippings in 
Business” 


BACON’S 


tising material. 


CLIPPING BUREAU 


221 N. LASALLE ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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ply equally well to exhibits of industrial 
products. Mr. Hurst discusses display ap- 
peals, illumination, color and motion. Pub- 


lished by Prentice-Hall. $4.00 


More Information for Employees 
Regarding Their Company 


If employes are reliably and regularly 
informed concerning their company's gen- 
eral plans, policies and problems, the re- 
sult will be better company relations with 
the public and within the company—ac- 
cording to a new report, “More Informa- 
tion for Employes Regarding Their Com- 
pany,” issued by the Policyholders Service 
Bureau of the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company. To make the analysis the 
methods of 160 companies were studied. 
It was found that there is an increasing 
attention being given to finding out what 
employes want to know about their com- 
pany before a program of education is 
started. The questionnaire technique is 
discussed and the actual results of one 
typical questionnaire are given. 

Other information contained in the 
study is an analysis of the contents of 
various media used to reach employes. 
This shows more than 100 different sub- 
jects and answers to the question, “What 
are companies telling their employes.” 
There are descriptions of various types of 
media used, the extent of their use, their 
relative merits and the conditions under 
which each seems best suited. Complete 
employe-information programs of three 
companies are outlined. Compiled by the 
Policyholders Service Bureau, Metropoli- 
tan Life Insurance Company, New York. 


Measured Manpower 

To help an executive determine whether 
the salesman is or can be made an imme- 
diately more productive factor, and 
whether the salesman has the potentials 
for becoming a branch, district or divi- 
sional sales manager, Harry Newman 
Tolles and Atwell Jackson of The Sheldon 
School, Chicago, have compiled a pamphlet 
entitled “Measured Manpower.” The 
study defines the exact functions of a sales- 
man and then supports this breakdown by 
rating these qualities. Price is $1.00. 


Link-Belt Produces 
1278-Page Catalog 


Link-Belt Company, Chicago, has just 
issued a new edition of its general cata- 
log to be known as Catalog No. 800. The 
volume consists of 
1,278 pages, 6x9- 
in., and bulks to a 
thickness of two 
inches. The book 
was printed by The 
Rogerson Press and 
bound by Brock & 
Rankin, both of 
Chicago. 

Link-Belt is one 
of the few indus- 
trial advertisers 
who continues to 
issue complete-line 
catalogs in perma- 
nent binding which 
run into large vol- 
umes. It feels justified in doing so be- 
cause many of its lines are related and 
used extensively by a large percentage of 
its prospects and customers. Specialized 
catalogs and bulletins are also published on 
its specialty lines. But the management 
still feels that the general catalog is a good 
investment, according to Julius S. Holl, 
advertising manager. 





Milestones 


in Publishing 


Western Construction Publications, Inc., 
San Francisco publisher, Western Con- 
struction News, has purchased Western 
Industry and Pacific Coast Industrial Buy- 
ers Guide. The new owner will resume 
publication of Western Industry in Janu- 
ary, the August issue being the last one to 
be produced by the founders. 


Another step in the broad redesign job 
being done on McGraw-Hill publications 
was completed with the July issue of Tex- 
tile World which appeared in new dress. 
Heading types throughout the book have 
been changed and the engravings in the 
front section are handled with rounded 
corners with novline finish. As a result of 
the editorial research activities of Roy 
Eastman, the new machinery and processes 
section has been enlarged and printed on 
tinted stock. An illustration tying in with 
a feature article appears on the front 
cover. Lester Beall, one of the foremost 
artists and designers in the advertising 
field, did the designing. Douglas G. Woolf 


is editor. 








Sports Age has become a member of the 
Controlled Circulation Audit, Inc. 


Effective Aug. 15, John C. Cook, sales 
promotion manager, W. R. C. Smith Pub- 
lishing Company, Atlanta, will take over 
the Western territory for the company’s 
Southern Power & Industry and Southern 
Hardware with headquarters at Chicago. 


Unusual in illustrative treatment in 
business magazines was a set of five full- 
page plates of photomicrographs of spots 
and specks in paper illustrating a feature 
article by that title in the July issue of 
The Paper Industry and Paper World. 
One of the pages carried forty-six illus- 
trations in full color reproduction of Koda- 
chrome photomicrographs. 

* 


Conover-Mast Corporation, New York, 
publisher, Mill ©& Factory and Modern 
Brewer, has acquired Purchasing, effective 
with the September issue. The entire per- 
sonnel will be retained and the editorial 
policy carried on and augmented under the 
new ownership. 

* 

As a companion to its specialized issue 
of last November presenting the vast navy 
and ship building program of the coun- 
try and its significance to industry, Ma- 
chinery last month detailed the army ord- 
nance and aircraft manufacture program. 
Operations of the various arsenals around 
the country were presented by their com- 
manding officers replete with illustrations 
showing many of the machining operations. 
The material was printed in green and 
decorations in gold. 





Boston Distribution Conference 


The eleventh Boston Conference on Dis- 
tribution, which is a national forum for 
the problems of distribution, is to be held 
at the Hotel Statler, Boston, Oct. 2-3. 
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Bifocals will be O.K. and your problems 
will be dissected, discussed and the solu- 
tion portrayed right before your eyes. 
Forty-four leaders and co-leaders are 
busy preparing for the 16 clinics. Come, 
contribute, and learn. 


Extra-curricula activities 
Selling advertising to the sales force 
Performance data and photographs 
How fo sell the management 


Direct mail for the industrial adver- 
tiser 


Making exhibits profitable 
How to determine readership values 
‘ Publicity—how to prepare it 
% Market information—how to get it 
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to RESEARCH 


Useful information compiled by publishers and others, which can be secured 
without cost through “Industrial Marketing” or direct from the publishers 





347. Certified Report on the Petro- 
leum Transport Industry in the 
United States. 

An illustrated survey of the oil 
transport industry which describes in 
detail the relationship between motor 
transportation of petroleum products 
and the oil industry itself and includes 
information regarding the market the 
transporters themselves present to 
manufacturers. Issued by The Petro- 
leum Transporter. 


348. Selling To and Through the 
Movies. 

Here is a word and statistical pic- 
ture of the motion picture theatre in- 
dustry as a market for industrial 
goods and as a medium for the pro- 
motion of industrial goods to pros- 
pective users at or near the point of 
purchase. Published by “The Modern 
Theatre” section of Box Office. 


349. —and Facts. 

This is an elaboration of the idea 
presented in 344, Opinion and Facts, 
giving outlines of what facts should 
be used in public relations or institu- 
tional campaigns to emphasize certain 
phases of business. It also suggests to 
whom these messages should be di- 
rected. Prepared by Banking. 


350. An Analysis of Service Shop 
Facilities of Mid-Western Trac- 
tor Dealers. 

A study of the market for equip- 
ment and supplies that 122 typical 
Middle Western tractor dealers offer 
manufacturers. The report includes 
data of service shop facilities, equip- 
ment parts supply, personnel, scope of 
operations, competition, etc. Issued by 
Im plement & Tractor. 


300. The Aviation Industry. 

A review of the aviation industry 
with respect to its production in 1938, 
backlog of orders, exports, count of 
pilots, mechanics, aircraft, repair sta- 
tions and schools. Prepared by Aero 
Digest. 

268. Men who make Markets. 

This booklet issued by Chemical & 
Metallurgical Engineering contains 
pictures of leading chemical engineers 
and gives a description of their typi- 
cal activities and the products they 
make. 





308. Shipbuilding at Peace - Time 
High. 

This twelve-page leaflet summarizes 
the marked expansion of shipbuilding 
in this country, giving detailed statis- 
tics regarding the 1938 output and 
listing merchant and naval ship con- 
struction under way on Jan. 1, 1939, 
by number, types and tonnage of ves- 
sels being built in various shipyards. 
Issued by Marine Engineering and 
Shipping Review. 


335. 1939 Export Sales Quota Chart. 

This quota chart is designed by 
Business Publishers International Cor- 
poration to be used as a daily work- 
sheet by export executives in planning 
quotas, charting sales, listing pertinent 
facts about distributors, etc. For ref- 
erence, the latest figures on world 
automobile registration are listed on 
the form, as well as air mail rates ‘to 
foreign countries and the comparative 
time in the leading cities of the world. 


319. This Matter of Catalogs in In- 
dustrial Marketing. 

A report summarizing specific in- 
formation on the subject of industrial 
catalogs, received from 3,310 impor- 
tant engineers and industrial buyers. 
The place of the catalog in buying pro- 
cedure; the kinds of catalogs indus- 
trial buyers find most useful; practice 
with regard to maintenance and use 
of catalogs, and other related data are 
included in this sixteen-page booklet 
issued by Sweet’s Catalog Service. 


225. Selling the Metal Working 
Market. 

This file folder booklet graphically 
and statistically details the metal 
working market: products manufac- 
tured, buying practices, equipment 
and supplies requirements and buying 
influences. Compiled and issued by 
American Machinist. 


329. Where are Textile Sales Being 
Made? 

This brochure reports the results of 
a survey among 400 manufacturers ad- 
vertising in the textile field to deter- 
mine the geographical source of their 
business during 1937, and the indi- 
viduals who influenced the purchases. 


Published by Cotton. 
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